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. . with this issue, rounds off its second year of life. Our heartiest thanks 
to the readers and friends who have helped us along. We shall try to 
merit thew continued support. Do readers, we wonder, approve the 
policy of giving over each issue to a particular topic? Let us have your 
view. Or is there any topic you would especially like to see treated? 
All suggestions will receive our most careful consideration. 


THE NEXT Two subjects have been chosen. The Modern Theatre (and 
its Background) will be the fust issue due in 1950. The following is 
to be called France and World Literature. Prospective contributors, please 
communicate without delay. 


A Propos: all contributions for the theatre number should reach us by 
February 1, for the world literature number by May 1. Five thousand 
words should be regarded as the maximum length, and the Editor would 
be infinitely obliged if authors would gwe all quotations in English, 
except for the briefest phrases, and, of course, excepting poetry. Unsol- 
icited contributions should be accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. 


FINANCIAL MATTERS.—Until further notice, the price of a single issue 
of Yale French Studies will remain one dollar as hitherto. One year’s 
subscription remains, also, two dollars for the two issues, but please note 
the creation of a new, two-year subscription rate of 


three dollars and fifty cents for the four numbers. 


Past Topics.—The number on Modern Poets is now altogether out of 
print. Criticism and Creation, the issue preceding this present one, can 
still be obtained, if by any chance you missed it. It has articles on 
Giraudoux, Valéry, Claudel, Sartre, Renan, Diderot, Du Bos ... by 
Jean Hytier, Helmut Hatzfeld, Angelo P. Bertocci, Auguste Angles, 
Alfred Adler and others, including our own colleagues Georges May and 
Imbrie Buffum. And our fwst venture, Existentialism, is goimg strong 
in its recent third and larger printing (contributions by Jean-Paul Sartre, 
Henri Peyre, Herbert Dieckmann, Harry Slochower, Wallace Fowlie, 
Marjorie Grene, Michel Mobrt et al.). 


FoR ROBERT COHN’S (our founder's) remarkable study of Mallarmé’s 
Un Coup de Dés, see the announcement on another page. It can be ob- 
tained through your bookstore, or directly from us. 


THIS PERIODICAL is mot published by the Yale University Press, which 
obligingly sends on mail wrongly addressed there. But the Editor, Busi- 
ness Manager and other functionaries of Yale French Studies can be 
reached more promptly at 319 W. L. Harkness Hall, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 
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Mérimée 
and the Short Story 


Men at all times have told one another stories. A group is sitting round 
the fire. Some one begins. Another goes on. Depending on the mood 
jokes fly to and fro, or each vies with the other in relating the most 
horrific ghost stories——Have you heard the latest? Do you know what 
happened to so and so? Did I ever tell you. . . ? 

The assumption always is that what is told is not yet known. It 
must be something new—a novella, a short story. ‘Novella’ means sim- 
ply a piece of news. 

“What else is a short story,” said Goethe to Eckermann (January 29, 
1827), “other than an unheard of event which has occurred.” 

‘Unheard of’ means not only: not yet heard, but: unusual. For the 
story to captivate a circle of listeners, its extraordinary content or the 
special way in which it is told must arouse suspense. If this is true even 
for the spoken tale, how much more so for that committed to writing. 

Here, for the character of the short story, is the decisive turning point. 
This transition from the oral to the written tradition is no mere change 
in the manner of the telling, it is a veritable change of climate, the ad- 
vance from a lower to a higher literary genre. We know many jokes and 
stories which we would never wish to set down in writing. For something 
to be recorded, it must have a particular significance. 

Through the centuries there flows a stream of fairytales, sagas, fables, 
humorous stories, riddles, proverbs, refrains and songs which only oc- 
casionally rises to the surface. Not alone the stereotyped form of these 
subterranean shiftings betrays the collective climate—in content, also, 
they reflect the psychology of the masses. Age-old experiences of simple 
folk manifest themselves in an outlook on the world which, realistic and 
devoid of illusion, is aimed against the lofty social and intellectual forms 
of the upper classes and delights in poking fun at all yearning for higher 
things, but which, in its substructures, reaches down into the world of the 
demonic, of animal instinct.’ 


1 See the author’s “Der Aufstand der Fabel,” Trivivm 1943. On the short story: 
Emil Staiger, “Kleist, das Bettelweib von Locarno und Goethe,” Novelle, Meister- 
werke deutscher Sprache, Ziirich 1943; T. Spoerri, “Die franzdsische Novelle 
und Kurzgeschichte,” Heft 3-5, Volkshochschule 1947; Sean O’Faolain, The 
Short Story, London 1948. 
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It is ever an occurrence of overpowering meaningfulness, when from 
humanity's arched cellars an envoy ascends to the salons of high society, 
when a literary genre which hitherto had lived only beneath the surface 
and as an oral tradition wins right of entry to the realm of great literature 
and of noble forms. 

This directs our attention to a remarkable fact in the history of the 
short story. Although in every age there have been good story-tellers and 
tales richly significant, the short story appears only in particular epochs 
and—at least until now—flourishes for a brief spell only. These are al- 
ways the periods that have grown tired of the noble forms and of great 
literature and consequently seek a point of contact with the depths. The 
Divine Comedy is followed forthwith by the Decameron. It is as though 
the Spirit of the Ages leaned over the balcony’s marble balustrade in 
order to view the nether regions of man’s being, as though he sought 
relaxation from lofty speculations by observing the variegated and some- 
what uncanny hurly-burly of the streets. 

Now this vertical tension, this looking-down-from-above, finds ex- 
pression in the form of the short story. The tale, once taken over by 
society's upper layer, must adapt itself to this higher perspective. It is 
not enough for it to be there simply as a tale. It must acquire a general 
meaning. Thus is to be explained the fact that the celebrated collections 
of short stories in world literature appear as stories within a frame- 
work: the Panchatantram, the Thousand and One Nights, Boccacio’s 
Decameron, Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, Gottfried Keller's Leute von 
Seldwyla. The framework serves to place the individual stories in a wider 
context and so give them greater dignity. Thus Juan Manuel relates in 
his introduction that he is imitating the wise physicians who mix sugar 
and honey with their bitter medicines to make them more palatable: 
“With God’s help this book shall be composed in a similar way and 
also be of profit, if those who do read it take pleasure, of their own 
inclination, in the valuable things they find therein . . .” (quoted from 
André Jolles’ introduction to the Decameron, Leipzig 1928). 

Just one more decisive step is necessary to transform the short story 
into an independent genre: the framework must be taken into the 
tale itself. This was done by Prosper Mérimée, who so became the 
creator of the modern French short story. And in this form it found its 
way into European literature. 


Prosper Mérimée was the spoilt child of fortune. Born in Paris on Septem- 
ber 28, 1803, as son of a well-to-do painter and of a brilliant mother, 
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he enjoyed the most careful and considerate education. In accordance 
with French custom, he studied law. He then dallied with the notion 
of a diplomatic career, cut all sorts of literary capers in the period 
of rising Romanticism and savored Parisian life to the full. After 
the July revolution he made skillful use of his connections to 
obtain honorable and lucrative posts. He bore off the first prize 
when, barely thirty years old, he was named Inspector of Historical 
Monuments. “I have accepted the position of imspecteur général des Monu- 
ments historiques . . . It fits in admirably with my tastes, my indolence, 
my ideas of travel. So all is for the best in the best of worlds” (Trahard, 
vol. II, p. 325). 

Now he can indulge his learned and artistic inclinations and, on his 
many journeyings, gather material and incitements for his work. Ten 
years later he becomes a member of the Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres. Shortly afterwards the French Academy takes him to its 
bosom. 

The February revolution leaves him unscathed. After the coup d'état 
he first remains cool to the new master of France, but he had had the 
good fortune to make the acquaintance of the Montijo family during 
his first journey in Spain, and with his stories had fascinated the future 
Empress Eugénie, then a little girl. She attracts him to the court. He be- 
comes Senator of the Empire. The collapse of the Empire coincides with 
his own end. He dies but a few weeks after the fall of Napoleon, on 
September 23, 1870. 

“Jt is amusing,” writes Mérimée from Fontainebleau to his friend 
Panizzi, “to sit in the front rows and witness the comedy when one need 
play no part and, as well, makes no claim to play any part.” 

This self-portrait indicates Mérimée’s basic attitude toward life. The 
young dandy, the devotee of pleasure whom he had depicted most forth- 
rightly and in greatest detail in his Saint-Clair (“Le Vase étrusque”) and 
Darcy (“La Double Méprise”), and who, out of indifference and for ma- 
terial advantage, could conform under any régime, had become the cour- 
tier—‘le dernier des courtisans,” as Victor Hugo ambiguously expressed it 
—who has his share in and helps to organize every festivity, who has his 
own room in the Imperial Palace, who right to the end enjoys the frothy, 
kaleidoscopic life of the Second Empire, and with mockery and contempt 
turns away from Baudelaire, Flaubert, Richard Wagner and old Lamar- 
2 The most exhaustive and reliable biographical and bibliographical information 


concerning Mérimée is to be found in the four-volume work by Pierre Trahard, 
Paris, 1925 (vols. I and II), 1928, 1930. 
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tine, while hailing in Ponsard the heir of Corneille and ranking Emile 
Augier above all others—Yet all this is but the surface. 


The way in which his work originated, in itself reveals the connection 
with the deeper layers. 

In youthful high spirits, the enfant terrible of Romanticism tried 
his hand at the dramatic and lyric modes with the Thédtre de Clara 
Gazul, comédienne espagnole (1825), Le Carrosse du Saint-Sacrement 
(1829), and the Guzla, ou Choix de poésies illyriques recueillies dans 
la Dalmatie, la Bosnie, la Croatie et l'Herzégovine (1827). The aged 
Goethe was not taken in by these games of peekaboo. “Mérimée,” he said 
to Eckermann on March 14, 1830, “has handled these things very differ- 
ently from his fellows. These stories are certainly not lacking in all sorts 
of gruesome elements, with graveyards, crossroads at night, ghosts and 
vampires; but all these horrible things do not affect the writer's inner self, 
he treats them, rather, from a certain objective distance and as it were 
with irony ... In the process, as I have already said, he completely 
repudiated his own inner self, he even repudiated the Frenchman in him, 
and to such a degree that these poems of the ‘Guzla’ were at first taken 
for real Illyrian folk poetry, so that he came very close to success with 
his projected hoax.” 

Here, already, Mérimée’s whole manner reminds one of Stendhal, 
twenty years his senior, and with whom he remained friendly throughout 
life. 

He early became aware that his talent tended to the epical, and after 
the first diffident attempts—“La Jacquerie” (1828), and the Chronique 
du régne de Charles IX (1829), which already are prevailingly anecdotic 
in character—with one stroke he achieved mastery in the short story 
“Matteo Falcone” (1829). In the same year followed “L’Enlévement de 
la redoute,” “Tamango,” and in 1830 “Le Vase étrusque” and “La Partie 
de tric-trac.” In 1833 the short stories which had been published in per- 
iodicals were printed together in a book entitled Mosaigue, and “La 
Double Méprise” appeared in the same year. 

While Mérimée’s epic style had already attained its utmost density 
in “Matteo Falcone,” it still lacked inner resonance. But this comes close 
to being preponderant in the tales that follow. Here something of Méri- 
mée’s secret finds its way to the light. The man who throughout his life 
had merely played with women is at this period passionately in love with 
a woman, Madame Lacoste, whose husband wounds him in a duel, but 
she with her rigorous sense of right and wrong cannot keep up the re- 
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lation with the skeptical man of the world. It may be sensed, in the 
“Vase étrusque” and the “Double Méprise,” how deeply hurt Mérimée is. 
André Gide, in the Jowrnal des Faux-monnayeurs, has characterized the 
latter story as the exemplarily pure novel.® 

The description of jealousy in the “Vase étrusque” and of remorse in 
“La Double Méprise,” both equally deadly in their effects, are psycholog- 
ical analyses which bursts the limits of the short story and can be explain- 
ed only as stemming from the intimate suffering of the moment. And 
how painfully does the concluding sentence of “La Double Méprise” 
light up Mérimée’s emotional landscape: “These two hearts—which failed 
to understand each other—were yet perhaps intended for each other...” 

But now, at the peak of his existence, during the years of his inspec- 
torship a new passion is born. Valentine Delessert, daughter of an ar- 
chaeologist friend of Mérimée’s and wife of an influential police prefect, 
is the woman-friend whose passionately beautiful face, for more than 
twenty years, is to be found again and again in the women’s figures of 
the great stories she inspired: “La Vénus d'Ille” (1837), Colomba 
(1840), Carmen (1845). But towards the end of 1854 an unexpected 
blow afflicts the writer: suddenly and irrevocably his friend bids him 
adieu. “I had never for a moment supposed that this could be extinguished 
like a lamp, for want of oil. Her capacity for love is ended . . . I feel 
that little by little I am being demolished. I have no energy or strength 
left. I am fit for nothing any more” (Trahard, vol. IV, pp. 7-8). 

The tragic thing is that in very truth his creative vein is played out. “I 
am in no condition to work . . . I have no one to work for . . . I hada 
goal . . . I have no goal any more . . . ” The period of the great, strong 
short stories is followed only by a scant aftermath, prefigured by “Vicolo 
di madama Lucrezia” (1846). It is made up of “Lokis” and “La chambre 
bleue,” both composed during his closing years, the first published before 
Mérimée’s death and the other after it. 


But Mérimée’s real mystery is that he should so unexpectedly have be- 
come the master of the short story. Trahard, his well disposed biographer, 
maintains, no doubt with some reason, that his talent would not have 
sufficed for a creative work requiring a slow, steady pulse. Yet the 
striking thing is precisely this: that the shortmess of the short story has 


3 "Pyrity, in art as everywhere else, that is what matters . . . As for the pure 
novel, no one has achieved it . . . no, not even the admirable Stendhal who, 
of all novelists, is perhaps the one who came closest... but . . . for my 


part I doubt if any pwrer novel can be imagined than, for example, “La Double 
Méprise” by Mérimée. (Pp. 72-74). 
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not only a biographical and psychological significance, but the signifi- 
cance of a destiny. 

For it so happens that the narrative genre, in contrast to the lyric 
and the drama, is distinguished by its length. The story of the founding 
of Rome is told by Vergil in the twelve cantos of his Aeneid. The 
journey in the beyond related by Dante in his Divine Comedy comprises 
14,233 lines. Marcel Proust’s novel, A Ja recherche du temps perdu, fills 
fifteen volumes. This length can be understood, when one reflects that the 
epic genre serves to show how a human being finds his way about him 
in the world. The world is wide; before one has the impression of a 
world, much must be related. Before a man has found, or failed to find, 
his place in the vast spaces of the world, he must travel a long road. 

How then is it possible that the Mériméean short story, in spite 
of its brevity, creates this impression of a world and of mighty hap- 
penings? 

Let us once more reflect on the striking opposites revealed in 
Mérimée’s character and creativity: the skeptically aloof man of the 
world and the cruel, instinct-driven dramatic element. All his tales 
reek of blood and, at the decisive moment, reach their outcome in 
death. Even when in later stories—perhaps with the tiredness of old 
age—he diverted the conclusion to a happy ending, as in “Vicolo” 
and the “Chambre bleue,” a nightmarish atmosphere still remains. 
Think of the gruesome description of the blood slowly oozing out under 
the door, in the “Chambre bleue.” Primitive passions, the vendetta, 
the sadism of the werewolf, gypsy loves and gypsy hates, belief in 
fatality—these are the driving urges in the best tales. 

How can they be brought together, this highly cultivated intellec- 
tual outlook and the blood-crazed elemental nether regions? Very sim- 
ply: by the vertical line. The clash of the upper and the lower world is 
expressed in the abrupt decline of the action, and this precipitousness 
is expressed by the story’s brevity. 

All imaginative writing aims at totality; but where the totality of 
the world in its extension is the goal, there are two ways alone by 
which it may be achieved: horizontally, through expansion in space, 
and this is the novel, or vertically, when in a headlong plunge the 
surface is linked to the depths, and this is the short story. 

The vertical style can be recognized already in “Matteo Falcone”: 
the increasing dramatic intensity of the action, the taut dialogue in 
which every word has the force of a blow or of a shot, the expressive 
gesture-language of the persons involved. 
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Yet this dramatic mobility is united in a curious way with an 
outer restraint. 

In Mérimée’s day the cultural surface was still so secure that with- 
out danger a glance could be hazarded into the depths, and this was 
undertaken because of its nerve-tingling effect. Care alone was neces- 
sary. And for this reason the framework of the story is so visibly ac- 
centuated. The bloodier the occurrences in the depths, the more mark- 
edly is the reassuring surface staked off from the sinister drama. Ob- 
serve with what extreme care the precautionary measures are inserted 
in Carmen. An archaeologist pursues his learned investigations in 
Spain. He comes upon a robber. But danger is at once banished by 
their smoking together, and the significance of this is explained with 
scholarly thoroughness. Or take Colomba. A blasé English miss travels 
as a tourist to Corsica in the company of her father, and on shipboard 
makes the acquaintance of a young officer. Out of sheer boredom she 
sets about turning his head and readily succeeds. But now she herself 
is drawn into the spell of the vendetta. The plunge is taken into a 
subterranean world, no one can resist this suction from the depths. 
All the primitive instincts which slumber beneath the smooth surface 
of culture start up like wild beasts. The impression made on one by 
these elemental forces at once frightens and attracts. The well-ordered 
structure of society appears to rock, but culture proves itself stronger; 
in the end, reassured and refreshed, we find ourselves back again in our 
safe, familiar world. 

Mérimée’s art consists, essentially, in leading us as mear as may 
be to the abyss without ever allowing a sense of real danger to arise. 
Underfoot there is always firm ground. Looking into the volcano’s 
seething maw, one knows at the same time that the artfully contrived 
railing round the edge can be relied upon. Mérimée’s style, with its 
cool aloofness, its vivid images and its clear, incisive speech, fills us with 
the unshaken calm of the observer who, however moved, yet maintains 
his composure. 

The characteristics of the Mériméean short story, whose exact anti- 
thesis may be found in the tales of Conrad Ferdinand Meyer, appear even 
more clearly when it is contrasted with its successors. 

Subsequently the relationship between the surface and the depths 
is transformed more and more, and with it the structure of the story 
also. 

The depths push ever more mightily toward the surface. One after 
another safeguards collapse. Where they still survive, they are para- 
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lyzed in an impotent gesture of resistance. In Daudet already, compared 
with Mérimée, there is a shifting of the stress. The surface is a hardened 
crust, only in the depths does an echo of life linger on. But there can 
be no dwelling in the primordial realm of the bond with nature, of the 
idyll, of adventure, of passion—here, Daudet’s heart beats more 
quickly. The surface is victorious, and only in the flickering impressionistic 
disintegration of material outlines is a tremulous movement from the 
depths still apparent. 

With Maupassant, the laws of matter are inexorably dominant. 
So narrow is the space accorded life—and this narrowness is revealed 
in the fragmentary brevity of the tale, which now becomes the typical 
modern short story—that the upthrust from the depths finds an outlet 
only in a pathologically distorted guise (“Sur l'eau,” “Le Horla”). The 
panic, that all-permeating power of Maupassant’s world which together 
with its sub-varieties—sense of impotence, envy imbuing the ill-endowed, 
sympathy with the creature oppressed—forms the lyrical ground-note 
that brings Maupassant and his characters inwardly close to us—is, in 
its structural aspects, the pressure of unfilled existence on the impossibly 
narrow passage to reality. 

Maupassant’s short story is the perfected expression of an age which 
has lost itself amid things. The story itself has the form of a thing. It is 
limited and confined like a thing. It has the self-containedness, the hard- 
ness and superficiality of a thing. Maupassant is the mightiest portrayer of 
his period. His stories exactly reflect the bourgeois materialistic epoch’s 
conception of the universe and of man. The features that distinguish 
his short stories are the features of this particular stage of civilization. 
Here the story’s shortness discloses its meaning: it is the symptom of a 
world in a state of disintegration. Everything is a fragment, like the short 
story. There is no longer any great relating principle, there is no relation 
between the soul and the universe, between inner and outer, the surface 
and the depths, no relation between man and man. It is a world without 
love, a world without God, a world without meaning. Blind fate rules 
supreme; men are shackled, utterly helpless, to the iron law that dom- 
inates things. 

The nineteenth-century short story reveals the end of a road but 
also, as a consequence, the beginning of a new road. 

The short story has definitively won its right to literary existence. 
Indeed it even tends to oust all other forms. The broad masses read—if 
they still read anything literary—nothing but short stories. Perhaps this 
actually means that today there are no upper classes left; the nether 
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world has won its place in the sun, and, just as there are no distinctions 
of class any more, no distinction survives between higher and lower lit- 
erary genres.* 

Similarly the framework, so strongly stressed by Mérimée and still 
on occasion appearing in Maupassant, has almost completely disappeared. 

But a new development has begun in the very zone of the short story. 
The most breath-taking metaphysical adventures are today being fought 
out in this frontier-region of literature. The short story still moves along 
the vertical line between upper and lower worlds, but towards both sides 
the lines have stretched out to infinity. Ultimate polarities such as sleep 
and waking, life and death, earth and heaven, this world and the beyond 
penetrate each other in strange and variegated interlockings. The belief, 
too, in the concreteness of things has been dispelled, and thus life is 
open on every side. 

The new could come, however, only because men had the courage 
to travel the old road to the end. This is the courage which makes of the 
nineteenth-century short story an imperishable monument to its age. 


(Translated by Trude Douglas) 


THEOPHIL SPOERRI has established a center of stylistic studies, within 
the Romance literatures, at the University of Ziirich. See, for his con- 
ception of stylistics, Priludium zur Poesie, and Die Formwerdung des 
Menschen. He is an editor of Trivium. 


4 See Erich Auerbach, Mimesis, Bern 1946. 
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Poetry and Occultism 


Julien Gracq’s recent book on André Breton has for the first time made 
completely clear the conscious association of Surrealism with occult 
doctrines and its claim to constitute an event of religious import. André 
Breton himself has confirmed and authorized the revelations of his critic, 
in his Ode a Charles Fourier as well as in the pages appended to the 
reprints of the Manifestes surréalistes and Arcane 17. Besides this, A. 
Rolland de Renéville has brought together, in two Cahiers d’Hermés, 
a series of studies concerning “traditional” influences on French letters 
in the 19th and 20th centuries. Reéditions of Claude de Saint-Martin, 
Fabre d’Olivet and Swedenborg are multiplying, as are discoveries relative 
to the occultist sources of Hugo, Baudelaire, Joseph de Maistre, Nerval, 
Rimbaud. The remarkable convergence of these diverse inquiries does 
away with any notion that it is a mere fashion, and no one any longer 
thinks so since a curious novel, Hewreux les Pacifiques, published under 
the pseudonym of Raymond Abellio, two years ago revealed the impor- 
tant role played in French and international political life by certain 
groups which all more or less claim kinship with the doctrines of Saint- 
Yves d’Alveydre. The least reflection on these questions and the ex- 
tremely complex ramifications of these trends of thought compels us to 
accord them an importance which we were far from suspecting a mere 
fifteen years ago. The result is a general view of the evolution of ideas, 
in the last hundred and fifty years, which profoundly differs from the 
one hitherto advanced by literary history. 

The problem is too vast to be treated here with anything like 
completeness. We shall be able only to take note of a few particularly 
significant works and raise the question of the relations between occultism 
and modern poetry. 


With regard to occultist thought itself, let us consider only those studies 
which require no special initiation and are not of a disappointing puerility 
as is the case with so many publications of this kind. 

The Martinist current is the one best known to a wide public, follow- 
ing the publication many years ago of books by Van Rijnbeck on 
Martinés de Pasqually, by Joseph Buche on the Lyons mystics, by 
Le Forestier on the “chosen Coéns.” Recently E. Susini, in his large 
Sorbonne thesis on Franz von Baader et le romantisme mystique, pre- 
sented a very remarkable synthesis of the doctrines of the “Unknown 
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Philosopher” Claude de Saint-Martin. To these should be added the brief 
account by Robert Amadou, L. C. de Saint-Martin et le martinisme, and 
that of Philippe Lavastine, heading his new edition of the Tableau 
naturel. There has just recently been issued a republication of the ex- 
cellent essay by Emile Dermenghem on Joseph de Maistre mystique, 
an essay which makes very clear the decisive influence of Martinism on 
the great Catholic reactionary. Saint-Martin is one of the great initiators 
of religious Romanticism in Germany as well as in France, and an 
adequate account of this movement may be found in an old but still 
useful book by F. Baldensperger, Orientations étrangéres chez Balzac 
(a book which goes far beyond the bounds of its title), or else in the 
very recent thesis by Maurice Besset on Novalis. Finally, the anthology 
of Saint-Martin and Fabre d’Olivet published by André Tanner under 
the title of Gnostiques de la Révolution (two volumes) very adequately 
presents the essential aspects of Martinism: on the one hand his thor- 
oughly spiritual orientation which happily removes him from the 
magical practices still credited by Martinés de Pasqually; on the other 
hand a theory of Evil and of the Fall which leaves man the hope of 
salvation through his own efforts; lastly the prime importance accorded 
to the philosophy of language (on this point it is Court de Ghibelin 
who interests us most). Language was necessarily a preoccupation of 
philosophers who thought that man had originally possessed a perfect 
logos, that he had lost it in the great process of separation, but that he 
would rediscover it in order to reinstate lost Unity and the primordial 
Golden Age. It is understandable that these views should later attract 
the attention of poets at a time when poetry began to be viewed as one 
of the means possessed by humanity for deciphering the enigma of the 
world and for reéstablishing it in its harmony. . 
Alongside of the Martinist tradition, the Swedenborgian movement 
is the one by which nineteenth-century poets have most manifestly 
been guided. To acquire a knowledge of Swedenborgianism, one had 
better not restrict oneself to Balzac’s account of it in Louis Lambert 
and Séraphita, for here everything deviates towards the personal preoc- 
cupations of the novelist. About ten years ago there appeared a French 
translation of the well-informed Swedish essay by Martin Lamm on 
Swedenborg, together with a preface by Paul Valéry who was, it could 
be sensed, quite disconcerted by this chore. If the “Buddha of the North,” 
as Balzac called him, is largely unreadable today, we should nonetheless 
recognize that he is at the source of the 19th century's predilection for 
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the dogma of universal analogy. The researches of Novalis, a particular 
page in Hoffmann’s Kreisleriana, another in Nerval’s Auwrélia, and 
especially the Baudelairean sonnet, Correspondances, which is “the law 
and the prophets” for a whole branch of modern poetry, all have their 
Origin in the imaginings of Swedenborg. And it is also important to 
remember, we shall see later why, that the Scandinavian mystic was at 
the same time an engineer and an excellent mathematician, and had a 
mind alive to every scientific advance. 

The third prime source is the Jewish Kabbala, to which Henri 
Sérouya has just devoted an enormous treatise: La Kabbale, ses origines, 
sa psychologie mystique, sa métaphysique. The book is based on a 
stupendous knowledge of the Zohar and of its development through 
the centuries. It is unfortunately written in a somewhat obscure style 
and, as far as I can judge, the author makes the mistake of fixing in an 
unduly rigid and systematic framework a mode of thinking which is 
in continuous becoming, concomitant with the very duration of the 
ages, and which may seem to lack richness when thus reduced to a 
philosophical pattern. The older studies by Paul Vulliaud brought out 
more effectively the Kabbala’s essentially fluid character, which was to 
fascinate many thinkers passionately seeking after an interpretation of 
human history. Kabbalistic thought, proceeding almost exclusively by 
means of symbols, undertakes above all to solve the problem posed by 
an imperfect creation, the work of a perfect and all-powerful creator. 
This is the problem found in every body of occult thought and one 
which the Kabbala, even more than the other doctrines, approaches only 
by conferring upon man a central and privileged position. 

Undoubtedly there is much to be said against grouping under a 
single heading movements of such diversity and greatly varying signifi- 
cance. But, with reference to the recent evolution of poetry, these move- 
ments have all played the same fertile and dangerous role. Let us try 
to see at closer range how this influence was brought to bear, and what 
conclusions we may thenceforth draw concerning the whole intellectual 
history of our time. 


There has been too much imprecise discussion of hermetic poetry and 
of the connections between poetic knowledge and the esotericism of 
the “tradition.” The symbolist era doted on these analogies, and there 
was hardly a poet, at the end of the last century, who did not lay claim 
to initiatory lore. Some day, when the documents of that time are entirely 
accessible, the accuracy of these pretensions must be closely scrutinized. 
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No doubt there will be surprises as we discover that some, of whom 
we hardly suspected it, were true initiates and that others, who bragged 
about their initiation a bit too openly, were only superficially in touch 
with occult doctrine. Occultism can be a mere jargon, a game, a fashion, 
or the most serious thing in the world. But no matter: whether it was 
a profound and truly occult movement or mere pretense and simulation, 
the “Tradition” oriented Symbolist poetry before enchanting the Sur- 
realists, and Guy Michaud, in his recent thesis on the Message du 
Symbolisme, although his purpose was quite different, several times 
found it necessary to dwell on these more or less hidden sources. 
Meanwhile a whole series of important studies had established the 
fact that at various moments in history poets and initiates conceived 
high ambitions with a surprising and suggestive simultaneity. Auguste 
Viatte had formerly shown, in his important book on Les Sources oc- 
cultes du Romantisme,' that the claims put forward by German poets 
around 1800 and by French poets around 1830 had a common origin in 
Martinism and the other underground churches of the eighteenth century: 
the notion of the poet-magus, the poet redeemer of the universe, the 
dream of a Golden Age restored through the poetic Word, the heralding 
of a new religious age of mankind, all the major themes of European 
Romanticism slowly came into being among the circles of Bavarian, 
Alsatian or Lyonese initiates, from whom we may trace also the 
majority of nineteenth-century social utopias (those of the socialist 
prophets no less than the adverse theses of de Maistre’s followers). But 
other researches have clarified the altogether similar situation in the 
16th century: since the appearance of the thesis by Albert-Marie Schmidt 
on La Poésie scientifique, we know that the philosophical hymns of 
Ronsard are far from being rhetorical exercises and that, starting with 
Maurice Scéve and Pontus de Thyard, almost all the Renaissance poets 
indulged in speculations on numbers and alchemical beliefs.? It is even 
permissible to seek much farther back in the chain of centuries for the 
intermittent outcroppings of a mystic propensity to read in forms and 
numbers the secret of creation whose magic clue men might hope to 
discover. The work of the German philosopher Karl Joél, Der Ursprung 
der Naturphilosophie aus dem Geiste der Mystik (published at the 
beginning of this century), is undoubtedly venturesome in certain of 
1cf Alexandre Koyré, “L’Occultisme et la Poésie,” in Critigue, No. 2, (July 
1946), p. 120. 


2 Concerning Maurice Scéve, see the quite recent thesis by Verdun L. Saulnier 
(Klincksieck) . 
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its views and outdated with respect to factual detail, yet the principal 
thesis remains valid and is particularly noteworthy in connection with 
the question which here concerns us. Joél believed he could prove that 
at three great epochs of history, at least—the pre-Socratic period, the 
Italian and German Renaissance, Romanticism—a single law of spiritual 
evolution had caused to reappear, first of all, a mystical cosmogony and, 
soon after, a marked progress in the objective knowledge of nature. 
The line of descent from one to the other, from a global mystical in- 
tuition to the exact science of the concrete seemed to him a fact proven 
by the analogy between these three epochs. Admittedly, Joél hardly 
touches upon the flowering, at the same dates, of Greek poetry, of 
Renascence lyricism, of Romantic inspiration; he scarcely dwells upon 
the fact that the poetic function was then accorded the value of a 
sacred act, magic in character, capable of grasping, along with science, 
the hidden formulae of cosmic harmony. But if we add this new realiza- 
tion to those of Joél—without forgetting, moreover, how many nuances 
and distinctions would need to be made—we may risk certain hypotheses 
of considerable consequence. 

We see, first of all, that the same rhythm brings to the surface of 
human consciousness, at Certain stages in its mysterious evolution, three 
tendencies which are related by generally unsuspected affinities: the 
tendency to irrational knowledge, translated in cosmogonic myths, the 
doctrines of universal correspondence, and everything that the occultist 
“tradition” cultivates under the name of alchemy, number mysticism, 
etc; the tendency, subsequently and by derivation, to decipher nature, 
from which the individual sciences arise; the tendency, finally, by another 
derivation from the same source, to suppose that poetic imagination is 
capable of revealing the true, hidden structures of the universe. Next 
we see that, even though modern occultists have never solidly documented 
their pretensions to continuity with a very ancient heritage, the form 
of thought they have made their own can legitimately lay claim to remote 
ancestors. 

We see, furthermore—and this aspect is the most important— 
that Science and Poetry, between which we are accustomed to note only 
opposition, are related in their history. Man puts his hope and faith 
in both of them at the same time, as soon as he is convinced that his 
mind is capable not only of knowing the lineaments of the cosmos but 
also of seizing it, of exerting his dominion over the world he inhabits. 
He sees the instrument of this dominion at times in rational powers and 
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at other times in irrational faculties, but always in himself. The ages of 
which we are speaking are above all those periods when humanity 
relies on itself for its salvation and even deems itself able to achieve 
the salvation of the universe. A myth of lost concord, but also of the 
future restitution of that concord, engenders the hopefulness which fills 
man with the pride of his various potentialities. 

These perspectives, however temerarious, strangely modify the modern 
viewpoint which accustoms us to agree, for example, that during the 
18th century the various occultist “mystiques” developed as a pure, 
irrationalist reaction to the predominant philosophy of the Encycloped- 
ists, or, again, that in the 19th century there was nothing but opposition 
between the belief in unlimited progress through science and the 
religious orientation of the poets. Actually we discover, on one side and 
on the other, the same fundamental assurance: the certainty of progress 
or, in the words of Wronski, that curious contemplative who was a 
friend of both Balzac and Baudelaire, the certainty that humanity 
“must bring about a creation of itself.” The Fourierist Eugéne Pelletan 
will say in his turn: “The end of progress is God,” whereas Joseph de 
Maistre will consider history as a series of revelations ending up in a 
mysterious “advent” (a notion to be found anew in the eschatology of 
Léon Bloy). It is always the same prophecy of a mystic reign of Man 
working out his own salvation. So it is not at all astonishing that there 
should arise in the minds of poets imbued with Christianity the feeling 
that they are “accursed” for undertaking a forbidden enterprise, a Pro- 
methean revolt against God. Natural as it was to poets, because they 
spontaneously live in the realm of myth, this feeling was not unknown 
to the scientists of the Renaissance, who were still imaginative thinkers; 
modern science once upon a time had seemed to liberate itself from 
the idea, but is not an uneasiness of this kind beginning to torment 
physicists today, in view of the monstrous applications of their science? 


Hugo and Balzac, Nerval and Baudelaire, Rimbaud and Mallarmé, all 
ventured very far along this Promethean path, but the sources of their 
initiation into occult tradition have been studied only in part. For 
Baudelaire, the little essay by Jean Pommier on his Mystique contains 
valuable information, while the more recent book by Paul Arnold, 
Le Dieu de Baudelaire, is approximate only and debatable. The mystique 
of Mallarmé remains entirely unexplored. That of Balzac, whose sources 
have been inventoried by F. Baldensperger and whose Swedenborgianism 
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is summarily defined by Rolland de Renéville in his preface to Louis 
Lambert, deserves a more thorough study. 

Hugo is better known, thanks to the publication of the records of 
the table-turning at Jersey: Denis Saurat, in La Religion de Victor Hugo, 
had attempted to systematize the views of the poet, who believed him- 
self to be the Messiah or at least the Saint John the Baptist of a new 
faith, called to take over from a flagging Christianity. Saurat’s interpre- 
tation depended upon comparisons, often convincing but occasionally 
fragile, with texts from the Kabbala. Since that time, August Viatte has 
published at Montreal a book on Hugo et les illuminés de son temps, 
which adds to spiritualistic or Kabbalistic sources the manifold influences 
exerted on Hugo by other mystic currents, Fourierist, Saint-Simonian 
and Swedenborgian, But Paul Zumthor’s Victor Hugo, Poéte de Satan, 
is the first book to analyse seriously from within the great poems of the 
exile, poems composed under the direct impact of spiritualist séances. 
His interpretation is paradoxically based upon that part of La Fin de 
Satan which was never written: the episode of the Bastille, which was 
to symbolize the victory of Liberty, corresponding on the plane of 
temporal history to the redemption of Satan by the angel Isis, since 
this angel of light, created from one of Lucifer’s feathers by the glance 
of God, naturally became the angel of Liberty. Zumthor shows that 
Hugo, superficially initiated into diverse occult doctrines and borrowing 
on every side in order to work out a very personal myth, always remained 
primarily concerned with a political and social messianism. In actual 
fact, Hugo was to dwell at the periphery of the true occultist current, 
borrowing from it only the images or rather vague intuitions which 
he needed as scaffolding for the grandiose and shaky edifice of his own 
cosmogony. The whole nature of his spirit, his thinking which was 
spontaneously confined within the world of images, his authentic prim- 
itivism, as of someone who might have existed before the awakening 
of a logical consciousness, made of him a stranger in his own century. 
Unlike the occultists, he could not be called a modern consciously 
striving to restore within himself the intuitive gifts of the earliest ages, 
for he possessed these gifts. Zumthor marks this well: Hugo was in- 
capable of any ascesis, being not only hostile to the asceticism of the 
flesh but unable to envisage the mere possibility of an intellectual ascesis, 


3 It is known that Paul Valéry had a curious predilection for the posthumous work 
of Hugo, which he knew in great part by heart. But no one has better defined 
Hugo’s sort of paganism than Paul Claudel: “He has not seen God, but no one 
has drawn more things from that shadow left by the absence of God.” 
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whereas every true occultist system envisages the several degrees of an 
initiation involving an ascetic method. Between Hugo and the adepts 
of esoteric doctrines who were his contemporaries, there is in common 
only the same attention accorded to the symbolic meaning of history 
and a similar belief in Progress, in the march of history towards a better 
future. 


Incomparably greater is the importance of Nerval and Rimbaud, who 
were both initiates. It is impossible to ignore this since the publication 
of the studies by Georges Le Breton, Jean Richer and Father Gengoux. 
Nerval, however careful he may have been to conceal his secrets, pro- 
nounced so many semi-avowals that long since his great debt has been 
known to the Kabbalistic authors he read in early youth and often con- 
sulted anew throughout his life. Pierre Audiat, following the references 
given by Nerval himself, had discovered certain of his sources but con- 
cluded a little too hastily that these were only surface borrowings. It 
seems well established today that Nerval, even if he occasionally quoted 
works which he knew only at second hand, had seriously studied other 
books which he avoided naming. We are still waiting for the publica- 
tion of the entire study by Le Breton of which two fascinating chapters 
appeared in 1945, in the review Fontaine. These chapters were clearly 
first drafts, and although the commentaries on the Chiméres were com- 
plete enough to carry conviction, all the part devoted to Awurélia seemed 
made up of references thrown together at random, tiny textual com- 
parisons and occasionally very hasardous assimilations. Nevertheless, 
even in this disorderly state, Le Breton’s notes constituted a veritable 
revelation. He demonstrated beyond any doubt that certain of the famous 
sonnets, which, according to Nerval himself, would suffer by being 
explained, were constructed to parallel the symbolism of the tarot or the 
stages of alchemistic procedure. A priori, one is inclined to cast doubt 
upon an interpretation which seems to eliminate from that poetry any 
element of inspiration and any intervention of a purely personal nostal- 
gic imagery. It is difficult to believe that a song so moving, accepted by 
generations of Nerval admirers as a confession of suffering, the plaint 
of an unhappy soul, could be reduced to the pure and simple tran- 
scription of traditional symbols. But the texts cited by Le Breton allow 
no hesitation: “Horus,” “Antéros,” and the marvelous sonnet “Artémis” 
borrow their major imagery from alchemy and develop logically accord- 
ing to the stages of the operation by which retorts transmute vile matter 
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into immaterial gold. Even “El Desdichado” (“Je suis le ténébreux, 
le veuf, l'inconsolé . . . ”) has its origin in the tarot cards. 

Yet in spite of this evidence, which Le Breton is wrong only in pre- 
senting as a sufficient and exhaustive explanation of the sonnets, one must 
refuse to admit that Nerval has simply versified the description of the 
alchemistic experiment or the arcana of the tarot. The magic of the poem 
remains as mysterious after the commentaries as before; they explain 
nothing; Y.-G. Le Dantec, in the notes to his fine edition of the Chiméres, 
while according the fullest attention to the discoveries of Le Breton, is 
right in observing that this exegesis passes over many words and images 
in each poem. Why, in “El Desdichado,” is the prince from Acquitaine, 
why Lusignan and Biron? This has nothing to do with the tarot, and it 
is mecessaty to revert to personal memories of Nerval, which older 
commentaries—those of Aristide Marie, Pierre Audiat, F. Constans, An- 
dré Rousseaux—discovered in each line of the Chiméres. Let us reduce 
to their due proportions Nerval’s borrowings from esoteric texts, which 
he does not simply transcribe; this vocabulary, these images and this 
particular logic provide him only with materials or with an armature, 
but he makes exactly the same use of them that a less hermetic poetry 
makes of birds, trees and flowers. The poetic process is always the same: 
it consists in charging with a symbolical meaning all sorts of realities 
not especially destined to carry that meaning. Thus it is always an 
alchemy, if one will, but in a purely analogical use of the term, because 
it attempts to induce a metamorphosis and because it deals with the 
concrete (the concreteness of things, sensations, “ideas” and also of the 
words of a language) as with a material susceptible of transformation, 
just as metal, in the alchemist’s laboratory, becomes a purer essence. In 
order to express his own destiny, to chant and to hold enchanted his 
griefs, his longings, his hopes, to communicate these to another so that 
he may “recognize himself in them,” a Nerval starts from a terminology 
which is in itself mysterious and to which secret preferences have long 
attached him. But this choice is in great measure arbitrary and of merely 
secondary importance. What matters is not the literal meaning analysable 
by the methods of Le Breton, but the new, unique, allusive meaning 
which is hidden beneath the words and is perceived as much through 
their music as through what they signify. What matters is that the 
“charm” should work, and if these poems are occult or hermetic they are 
so in a way which is distinctly apart from their references to the lore 
of the occultists: they are so because they hide beneath these references 
another secret, the secret of a man, who defies all analysis. 
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In short, Le Breton’s exegesis, ingenious and tempting as it is, does 
not differ essentially from the traditional criticism of sources which has 
done so much damage. To enumerate biographical facts, psychological 
accidents, readings or borrowings from an initiatory doctrine is similarly 
to remain outside the poem, and it must not be believed that these re- 
searches, in spite of their interest, clarify in any way the true nature of the 
poetic work. Such researches are worth-while only if we are clearly aware, 
in advance, that we can succeed merely in realizing better that poetry is 
necessarily situated beyond the level at which such an analysis is possible. 

The book by Jean Richer, Gérard de Nerval et les doctrines ésotéri- 
ques, merges with certain of Le Breton’s discoveries and lists additional 
written sources for Nerval’s thought; he marks off with greater discern- 
ment, it seems to me, the limits of the influence which occultism exer- 
cised upon it. Richer, by the clever confrontation of texts, demonstrates 
that Nerval’s readings in this domain were numerous but often hasty, 
and that he allowed himself more than one literal borrowing from an- 
cient books without naming them. I believe that the very delicately drawn 
conclusions of this study are correct. It is shown, on the one hand, that 
speculations derived from esoteric texts exerted a very strong fascination 
on the mind of Nerval, sometimes actually determining the course of 
his existence, but, on the other hand, that Nerval, restricted to bookish 
sources and without prolonged contact with any group of initiates, 
always remained an apprentice. Solitary, lacking a master’s personal 
guidance (to which all occultists attach a very great importance), Gérard 
was something of a mental vagabond, ever seeking a refuge where he 
might slake his mystical thirst, a haven he was never to find. Jean Richer 
has also defined correctly Nerval’s relations with Christianity: if it is 
undeniable that, in Awrélia, he strives to fight off the “Oriental” temp- 
tation (representing the various occultist tendencies), nothing allows 
us to assert that his return to the Christian faith was anything more 
for him than a nostalgia, accompanied nonetheless by a sort of moral 
conversion, by a new ethic of charity. But what triumphs, at this time, 
over the Oriental dream is found in simple images tinged with Chris- 
tianity, though tinged, also, with many another influence. Even then, 
religion remains magic for Nerval, and his “descent into hell” retains 
the character of an initiatory way. 


Between Nerval and Rimbaud the affinities at times are so close that 
sentences are almost literally similar. But the problem of poetry and 
occultism was not posed in the same terms for both of them. Rolland 
de Renéville, in a book which prepared the way for a whole literature 
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on Rimbaud, had drawn the poet a bit too near to himself and, relying on 
occasionally very risky interpretations, had presented us with a Rimbaud 
tricked out as an Asiatic mystic. Father Gengoux’ essay, La Symbolique 
de Rimbaud, is very different. Not that it appears invulnerable on every 
score or avoids the perils of excessive ingenuity. It suffers manifestly 
from hasty writing. But, from this mass of commentaries which demands 
of the reader a long and difficult apprenticeship, little by little there 
emerge several astounding discoveries. 

Father Gengoux, neglecting all previous interpretations of Rimbaud’s 
works, proposes a very clean-cut thesis. In his opinion the writings of 
Rimbaud betray a concerted intention and a very conscious intellectual 
viewpoint. The famous sonnet on the Vowels, once raised to the rank 
of a Poetics of Symbolism, then disdained as the anecdotal game of an 
adolescent, provides Father Gengoux with the armature of his entire 
exegesis: to the five vowels and the colors associated with them corres- 
ponds a dialectical division into five movements or five epochs, which 
are found, he considers, not only in Rimbaud’s meditations on human 
history or the epochs of universal literature (“Lettre du Voyant”), but 
in the structure of each of his poems and even in the stages of his own 
life. On a first consideration we cannot help feeling suspicious, when 
this assertion is made by an unusually adroit commentator. But the 
evidence compels our assent as Father Gengoux, proceeding to demon- 
strate his scheme by applying it to several poems taken as examples, 
makes them yield an astonishing clarity. We come close to conceding 
him every point and almost believe that Rimbaud had immutably de- 
veloped from strophe to strophe the obligatory succession of sonorities, 
colors and symbolic meanings which formed the unvarying system of 
his thought. It requires an effort to escape from the persuasive force 
of a critic afire with his idea and determined to make it carry conviction 
by the super-abundance of proofs adduced. This book is at once a rev- 
elation (or at least an extremely valuable clarification) of Rimbaud’s 
procedures, and a sort of Talmudic tour de force which substitutes for the 
text of Rimbaud the categories of an all too evident critical criterion. 
I mean to say that after having assented, as one reads, to Father Gen- 
goux’ propositions, one returns to Rimbaud’s works and finds them 
more complex, more rebellious to analysis, richer in multiple meanings 
than this most recent exegete would have us believe. However, it seems 
legitimate to maintain, as he does, that Rimbaud’s writings were far 
from being lyric effusions or confessions thrown onto paper at the behest 
of uncoérdinated experiences; that, on the contrary, they were organized 
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almost from the beginning in keeping with a perfectly conscious intent 
and a very rigid internal logic. It is not the first time that this aspect 
of the Rimbaudian adventure has been emphasized, but Father Gengoux’ 
peculiar merit, it seems to me, is to situate this logic very aptly in 
the context of a universal symbolism, occultist in origin. Within the 
framework of a reflection which has been formed by this tradition, 
nothing is more natural than the undisputed sway of a law of analogy 
and of correspondences, which tends to discover in the most differing 
aspects of reality the same hidden structures. It is possible that these 
structures, in Rimbaud’s case, are not exactly those which Father Gen- 
goux thinks he can discern, and I doubt if anyone will ever succeed in 
really piercing the mystery which surrounds the dominant conceptions 
buried in the secret depths of a poet’s soul. The peril of a too coherent 
commentary is to induce in us the belief, even if the commentator him- 
self shuns that extreme, that the work and the very life of Rimbaud 
conformed at every instant to an entirely conscious intellectual ascesis. 
But that possible error is amply compensated by the light thrown on a 
strange concordance which certainly exists between the destiny of Rim- 
baud, his vision of the world and in particular of universal history, and 
the method of construction distinguishing his poems. 

Here the fecundity of the occultist tradition appears at its best, 
not so much in Father Gengoux’ research methods as in the spiritual 
life of Rimbaud himself. For the great lesson that this tradition almost 
alone has preserved in modern times, since the effacement of medieval 
spirituality, is the sense of the symbolic value to be discovered in acts 
as well as in words, the sense of the analogical relations which order 
the poet’s life, his vision of things and the use he makes of language. 
In the light of this symbolic perception and this primordial sense of 
fundamental correspondences, the relationship of life to works turns out 
to be the exact opposite of the relationship to which modern thought has 
accustomed us. The lived experience is no longer looked on as the only 
“true” reality nor as the “cause” of the work or of the personal myth; 
the work and the myth are no longer looked on as the result of the 
more or less mendacious transposition of “lived reality.” But a single 
internal cause, which is the central and always partially inexpressible 
vision, engenders in parallel fashion the works, the myth and the actual 
occurrences of a life. 

The whole force of Father Gengoux’ book seems to me to reside 
in this intuition, and starting from that point one understands better 
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the truth of what he asserts, at times in an audacious form, when he 
would have it that the five periods of literary history summed up in 
the “Lettre du Voyant” coincide on the one hand with the five “moments” 
of some poems which are distinct in their sonorous harmonies and their 
evocations of color, and on the other hand with five epochs in the life 
of Rimbaud. And, if one really grasps what is at issue, no surprise will 
be experienced any more on reflecting that the greater number of these 
periods in his life did not become a reality until long after the works 
were written. For the prophetic sense ceases to be unintelligible, once 
one has accepted the great law of internal unity which finds merely 
two different expressions in the utterances and in the life of the same man. 


From all these studies, one incontestable fact emerges: modern poetry, 
far more than was realized, has its roots in the “tradition” (in the 
absolute sense given to this word by the disciples of René Guénon). 
Between one and the other, between poetry and illuminism, a first point 
in common is readily seen: the preoccupation with language, its mystery, 
its magic efficacy. But there is more than this. In all these poets there 
is the desire for what Mallarmé called “an Orphic explanation of the 
universe” and, in particular, the search for a theology or a theosophy, 
from which they demand above all an answer to the problem of evil 
(or of time, these two words being synonymous in these doctrines which 
constantly oppose time to perfect Harmony). In varying degree, modern 
poets, like the initiates, move away from the Christian responses. Pro- 
methean poets, poets of Satan redeemed, poets of a humanity that 
is master of its own salvation, they agree in rejecting or in remaining 
unaware of any appeal to a redeemer. But is it not at this point that 
the whole current of occultism, for all its irrational or magical tenden- 
cies, draws closer to irreligious humanism of even the most rationalistic 
kind? Confidence in magic, confidence in technique, with both alike 
trust is placed in the growing powers of man. 

It is not at all by chance that modern poetry, since the days of 
Baudelaire and Nerval, has arrived at a sort of tacit alliance with the 
occult “tradition.” The elements common to the poet’s undertaking 
and the hopes of the initiate are numerous and evident. At the beginning, 
the same religious sense of earthly time supposes similarly that the 
earth is a place of exile and that creation was thrown into disorder by 
the accident of the Fall. At the end of time, the same hope foresees 
the reinvestiture of man in his age-old powers and the reéstablishment 
of lost concord. During the interval, while time unfolds, humanity 
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strives to seize the instruments with which it might bring about the 
restoration of its primitive condition; but at the same time it is aware 
that these attempts are perilous, forbidden, and not to be carried out 
by the light of day. If a common myth haunts the minds of poets and 
initiates, it is the myth of Prometheus: of the man who wins divine 
powers and achieves his own salvation, and the salvation of the entire 
universe, through his own efforts. Humanity is thus its own mediator. 
In this way is eluded the need for grace, for redemption and for the cross. 

And it is here that the development of irrational hopes, the hopes 
of poets and initiates, merges with that confidence in unceasing progress 
which distinguishes modern science. For a long time it was possible 
to remain blind to these affinities, owing to the very real conflicts 
between the anxiety found in one group and the serenity of the other. 
But a new era is perhaps in preparation, heralded by the experiences of 
poets no less than by the development of occultism: a new religious 
era. Henceforth the feeling of the risk being run is no longer alien to 
men of science, frightened at the consequences of their discoveries. But 
henceforth, also, science has gone beyond the boundaries which, half 
a century ago, positivism set for its ambitions. It is impossible to foresee 
how far science will develop the magic forces which already permit it 
to act so powerfully upon matter. In this century's fears and in its 
confused upsurge, science becomes a myth once more, and men of 
science are not far from imagining, at the end of its evolution, some 
“great work” resembling that of the alchemists; resembling that meta- 
morphosis of life through the sorcery of the Word of which the physicist- 
poet Novalis dreamed, and which was Rimbaud’s hope also. On to 
the Golden Age or to the definitive abyss, the great Romantic way 
stretches out before our feet. 


(Translated by Robert G. Cohn) 
OF THE MANY studies by Albert Béguin, of the Sorbonne, let us mention 


L’Ame romantique et le réve, Balzac visionnaire, L’Eve de Péguy. 
Available in English is his Léon Bloy, a Study in Impatience. 
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The Social Consciousness 
of Rimbaud 


In thinking of Rimbaud we seldom consider him as a poet with a fraternal 
message which almost amounts to socialism. We remember the ill-tem- 
pered adolescent with his visions which are both aggravatingly beautiful 
and too frequently hermetic. Yet in re-reading his complete works we 
find a wide vein of humanitarianism which when fully examined reveals 
quite a different Rimbaud. This Rimbaud is as legitimate and persistent 
as Rimbaud the Catholic, the mystic, the introducer to Christianity, the 
magician, the perverted rhetorician, the constitutional psychopath, the 
urchin and the seer insisted upon by the critics. All of these points of 
view are tenable to a certain extent but could be tempered perhaps by an 
exposition of Rimbaud’s message of fraternity which implies both re- 
ligion and revolt. 

One possible point of origin of Rimbaud’s social consciousness, or 
one of its first evidences, can be found in the verses of his schooldays. In 
1869 he participated in a competitive examination in the composition of 
Latin verse. The subject was simply “Jugurtha,” the Numidian king con- 
quered by Marius and forced by him to march in his triumphal proces- 
sion at Rome. Rimbaud gave the subject originality and timeliness by 
permitting Jugurtha to foretell the story of the Arabian emir, Abd-el- 
Kader, who was conquered by the French in 1847 and retained in prison 
until 1852 or 1853 when he was released by Napoleon III. Rimbaud 
makes a passionate plea for the peoples so ruthlessly subjugated by Rome. 
The poem would be nothing more than the romantic revolt of all youth 
against authority and tyranny if it were not for the opportune parallel of 
Abd-el-Kader. This demonstration of social awareness is but the begin- 
ning of a long appeal for justice on all levels which will continue through- 
out Rimbaud’s works. 

The earliest of Rimbaud’s poems in French which have come down 
to us is also dated 1869 but is on a much more intimate level than “Ju- 
gurtha.” This poem, “Les Etrennes des Orphelins,” while a remarkable 
feat for a fifteen-year-old boy, has little permanent value but does present 
a touching picture of abandoned children, a theme to be continued later 
and with more success perhaps in “Les Effarés.” The child-poet, while 
still in school, also made a plea for the poet in a quaint prose piece in 
which Charles d’Orléans begs mercy of Louis XI for Villon and his com- 
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panions. Rimbaud for the first time considers the vexing problem of the 
role of the poet in literature as well as in society, which was later to 
consume so much of his energy and time and thought. But while he pleads 
for the poet he pleads also for his fellow man. 

Rimbaud’s cries for justice became sharper in 1870 as the political 
situation in France became critical. While the poem “Le Forgeron” is 
mediocre poetry, the words of the blacksmith addressed to Louis XVI 
reveal many of the social themes which Rimbaud will continue to ex- 
pound and develop right through Une Saison en Enfer: 


Nous sommes Ouvriers, Sire! Ouvriers! Nous sommes 
Pour les grands temps nouveaux ov l'on voudra savoir, 
Oi l'Homme forgera du matin jusqu’au soir, 
Chasseur des grands effets, chasseur des grandes causes, 
Ou, lentement vainqueur, il domptera les choses 

Et montera sur Tout, comme sur un cheval! 


Progress here must include increased knowledge and greater liberty for 
Man, for the Workers of the world. “Homme” will become the subject 
of a later prose sonnet, “Ouvriers” the title of one of the prose poems of 
Les Illuminations. Some of the other poems of 1870 are in this same 
vein: “Morts de Quatre-vingt-douze,” in which Rimbaud would seek to 
break “the yoke which burdens the soul and the brow of all humanity”; 
“Le Mal,” where Rimbaud describes war as “a shocking madness [which] 
pulverizes and makes of a hundred thousand men a smoking heap”; 
“Rages de Césars,” in which he reviles the tyrannical emperor who is 
“drunk with his twenty years of orgy”; “Le Dormeur du Val,” which 
describes a young soldier sleeping tranquilly “with two red holes in his 
right side”; and finally “L’Eclatante Victoire de Sarrebriick” and “Chant 
de guerre parisien,” which probably dates from 1871. Rimbaud up to 
this point in his career has reiterated again and again his compassion 
for humanity and for the downtrodden and repeated his hatred of tyranny 
until he has in essence professed his belief in the necessity of a social 
revolution. 

We know also that Rimbaud read at just this point in his career, dur- 
ing 1871, the French socialists Saint-Simon, Babeuf and Proudhon, and 
the historians Thiers, Michelet, de Tocqueville and Louis Blanc, and 
studied Mably, Rousseau and Helvétius to the point that he confided to 
his friend Delahaye in that same year a “Projet de constitution com- 
muniste.” The same year in “Les Poétes de sept ans” he wrote that at the 
age of seven the poet “was composing romances on the life of the great 
desert, where ravished Liberty shines.” He composed the stabbing tableau 
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of “Les Pauvres a l’église” and in “L’Orgie parisienne ou Paris se re- 
peuple” the poet becomes the avenger of mankind: 
Le Poéte prendra le sanglot des Infames, 


La haine des Forgats, la clameur des Maudits; 
Et les rayons d’amour flagelleront les Femmes. 


The transformation the expression of this revolutionary spirit undergoes, 
between the metrical poems which are with few exceptions immature 
productions and the prose poems which are Rimbaud’s greatest inven- 
tions, is of course at the very heart of his genius. 

No one has exposed this transformation with more logic and clarity 
than Etiemble and Gauclére. They have demonstrated how, in a time 
when there were already numerous signs of the breaking down of all 
values, the revolutionary ideal alone retained enough vigor and intellectual 
curiosity to capture the attention of Rimbaud. Whether Rimbaud did 
or did not participate in the Paris Commune is of little importance. The 
fact is he left us a sure indication of his sympathies, the “Projet de con- 
stitution communiste.” The work itself has not been discovered but 
Delahaye has restated its essential points which confirm Rimbaud’s con- 
victions. There is no doubt Rimbaud fully believed himself a socialist 
for a time. Etiemble and Gauclére have even traced certain similarities 
between the thought of Rimbaud and Marxism. But the great differences 
were fundamental. Revolution for Rimbaud was a means, but a means 
for the total realization of himself. If the means failed, as did the Com- 
mune, he would try another. He refused to subordinate his whole life to 
revolution, to run the risk of failing as had the revolt. His communist 
constitution was proof of his sympathy but he wanted much more than 
a mere revolution of social order. He wanted a metaphysical renovation 
and an answer to all questions. As he wrote in his Lettres du Voyant, he 
was well aware that “On se doit a la Société” and that the poet “est chargé 
de I’humanité, des animaux méme.” But in keeping with the literary 
doctrine set forth in those same letters, his poetry will be something much 
more than the mere expression of political sentiment. He will no longer 
strictly formulate his social convictions. He will rather, according to 
Etiemble and Gauclére, “let himself be carried away by the frenzy of his 
metaphysical negation.” Negation because, with the failure of the Com- 
mune, Rimbaud found himself living in “ ‘the time of the ASSASSINS,’ 
in the time of those who deny the universe when the universe displeases 
them, in the time of those who destroy in image an order which imposes 
itself in fact.” It is not however impossible to disengage Rimbaud’s social 
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convictions, even though they are no longer plain political propaganda, 
from the excesses of “metaphysical negation” in his prose poems. 

The first poem in prose of Les Illuminations gives us the picture 
of the cosmological reconstruction of the world “Aprés le déluge,” after 
the failure of the uprising and the inundation of the world by tyranny. 
The first real people we meet are -nildren in mourning,” grieving for 
all that has been lost. They are the orphaned and bewildered children of 
Rimbaud’s earlier poems reduced to an absolute situation. The pessimism 
is hardly relieved by the final statement: “Et la Reine, la Sorciére qui 
allume sa braise dans le pot de terre, ne voudra jamais nous raconter ce 
qu'elle sait, et que nous ignorons.” It does recall “les grands temps nou- 
veaux ow !’on voudra savoir” of “Le Forgeron” and at the same time in- 
dicates the great difference of the poetic level on which Rimbaud is now 
working. The straightforward, positive expression of the necessity of a 
social revolution has become the mystic battle of the poet alone. Man- 
kind will benefit from the secrets the poet must wrest from the universe. 

In “Enfance,” the second prose group of Les Illuminations, Rimbaud 
again shows us childhood caught up in this time of tyranny: “Quel ennui, 
I'heure du ‘cher corps’ et ‘cher cceur.’” The poet must be saint, servant 
and wanderer. He is at last none other than the “abandoned child” itself, 
for this is the “Ville monstrueuse, nuit sans fin!” At this bitter time the 
poet is “master of the silence,” a silence which began with the failure to 
remake a world. Even the Prince of the “Conte” foresaw “astonishing 
revolutions of love” and “wished to see the truth, the hour of essential 
desire and satisfaction.” The Prince, like the poet Rimbaud, will renew 
himself in destruction and cruelty because the masses have returned to 
their old apathy, to their silent submission to despotism. 

In “Parade” it is still a question of this time of “La démarche cruelle 
des oripeaux” in which the young, decked out in the disgusting costumes 
of a bad dream, are forced to play the tragedies of this world without 
hope. Thus Rimbaud again demonstrates his compassion for youth and 
yearning for the eventual regeneration of mankind. If he alone has “the 
key to this savage side show,” it is because he as poet is alone in his at- 
tempt at a metaphysical renovation. The egotistical excesses of a Rimbaud 
who felt himself “an inventor worthy in quite a different way from all 
those who preceded him,” as in “Vies II,” who felt himself “a musician 
even, who has found something like the key of love,’ become more com- 
prehensible. The key must be found if humanity is to progress. “The 
new harmony” of “A une raison” is but that of the song of children who 
beg that their lots be changed, that their fortune be bettered. In “Matinée 
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d’ivresse” we find for the first time an invocation to science, to this new 
wonder in a new world which must exist even in “the time of the ASSAS- 
SINS.” These same aspirations are repeated in “Ouvriers,” and in the three 
poems entitled “Ville” or “Villes” we begin to realize the barbarity of 
modern civilization, to feel the necessity for some conciliation between 
mechanics, dehumanized science as epitomized by an industrialized metro- 
politanism, and mysticism. That is the future route of true progress, an 
idea reinforced in a poem called “Mystique”: “A gauche le terreau de 
l'aréte est piétiné par tous les homicides et toutes les batailles, et tous 
les bruits désastreux filent leur courbe. Derriére I’aréte de droite la ligne 
des orients, des progrés.” Rimbaud’s “Angoisse” expresses his concern 
for the possibilities for such progress: “Que les accidents de féerie scien- 
tifique et des mouvements de fraternité sociale soient chéris comme res- 
titution progressive de la franchise premiére? ...” Through these 
movements of social fraternity the “poor young families” of “Métropo- 
litain,” imprisoned in their “bituminous desert” where there is “Rien de 
riche.—La Ville!,” must fight (“La Bataille!”) in order to escape to peace 
and progress, their rightful environment (“la campagne”). It can be 
accomplished only, as in “Barbare,” “long after the days and seasons, be- 
ings and countries, . . . have recovered from the ancient fanfare of hero- 
ism—which still attack our heart and head—far from the former assas- 
sins—.” 

This same struggle, in “Soir historique,” is to alleviate “the distress 
of the poor and the feeble on these stupid levels.” The same struggle 
against “the same bourgeois magic wherever the mail-train sets us down. 
Even the most elementary physicist feels it is no longer possible to sub- 
mit to this personal atmosphere, fog of physical regrets, whose mere 
constatation is an affliction in itself.” It will be no mere “effect of legend,” 
however. There must be a “Mouvement” against “the conquerors of the 
world seeking a personal, chemical fortune.” It must be a consecrated 
“Dévotion” “to the spirit of the poor . . . At any price and with every 
air, even in metaphysical voyages.—But even more then.” “Démocratie” 
must do more than allow all countries to be “at the service of the most 
monstrous industrial or military exploitations.” It is more than a simple 
“Guerre,” it is “a war, of right and might, of a quite unforeseen logic.” 
It can succeed only when we have realized, as in “Génie,” that super- 
stitions must be done away with. The ignorance of the ages, the dead 
weight of ancient bodies, the driftwood of outmoded customs must be 
banished. We must realize that, because of us, “it is our own epoch that 
has foundered.” An epoch in which little children must, on “Dimanche,” 
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“stifle their maledictions along the rivers.” An epoch in which it is 
necessary to write a “Sonnet” to man, not just man but “Homme de con- 
stitution ordinaire,’ and:to remind him: “Toi, tes calculs, toi, tes im- 
patiences, ne sont plus que votre danse et votre voix, non fixées et point 
forcées, quoique d'un double événement d’invention et de succés une 
raison, en l’humanité fraternelle et discréte par l'univers sans images.” 
This is the time of the great “Clearance Sale”: “A vendre ce que les Juifs 
n'ont pas vendu, ce que noblesse ni crime n'ont goiité, ce qu’ignore 
l'amour maudit et la probité infernale des masses; ce que le temps ni la 
science n’ont pas a reconnaitre.” For sale, at last, “anarchy for the masses.” 
The sons of Sin, the Damned, can only watch as the Paralytic, cured by 
Jesus, disappears within the city. 

That is the message of total fraternity as it evidences itself through- 
out Les Illuminations. \t retains its vigor by means of multiple reiter- 
ations on many levels and in many guises. Its coherence results from its 
singleness of purpose. Since the old metrical poems a new and more 
potent means has been found for its expression. Its content remains the 
same. Its intent is something far greater than a mere desire to talk of 
good deeds. If you believe with Delahaye and Rimbaud’s later editors, 
Rolland de Renéville and Jules Mouquet, as we do, that Les Illuminations 
were composed in 1872 and the early months of 1873, then Une Saison 
en Enfer must follow soon after, with its dates of April through August, 
1873.1 Une Saison en Enfer would appear to be a denial of Les Illum- 
inations, or at least of the means it implies, those of the solitary and poetic 
metaphysical revolt. For the social message is continued and broadened 
and, if anything, made more Christlike. Some of Rimbaud’s most personal 
poems are among his most beautiful, but he is never far from his pre- 
occupation with mankind. 

The key of the first prose poem of Une Saison en Enfer is charity, 
which should be in turn the key for all our acts and actions. If charity 
is our guide then science is our aid: “La Science, la nouvelle noblesse! 
Le progrés. Le monde marche! Pourquoi ne tournerait-il pas? C'est la 
vision des nombres. Nous allons a I'Esprit.” And later: “Le sommeil 
dans la richesse est impossible. La richesse a toujours été bien public. 
L'amour divin seul octroie les clefs de la science.” The fervor becomes 
movingly religious: “La raison m’est née. Le monde est bon. Je bénirai 
la vie. J'aimerai mes fréres. Ce ne sont plus des promesses d’enfance. 


1 We have not yet had time or the opportunity to investigate Henry Bouillane 
de Lacoste’s recent thesis, Rimbaud et le probléme des “Illuminations,” in which 
he attempts to prove that Les Illuminations postdate Une Saison en Enfer. 
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Ni l'espoir d’échapper 4 al vieillesse et 4 la mort. Dieu fait ma force, 
et je loue Dieu.” Rimbaud searches for “liberty in salvation,” but not a 
selfish salvation. In “Nuit de l’Enfer” he would become one with all: 
“Tous, venez,—méme les petits enfants,—que je vous console, qu’on 
répande pour vous son cceur,—le coeur merveilleux!—Pauvres hommes, 
travailleurs! Je ne demande pas de priéres; avec votre confiance seulement, 
je serai heureux.” In the famous allegory of the “Vierge folle” she asks 
herself with reference to her “Infernal Bridegroom” (surely the Rimbaud 
of Les Illuminations), “Has he perhaps some secret for changing life?” 
And she must reply, “He was only looking for them. In short, his charity 
is bewitched, and I am its prisoner.” That was the old Rimbaud who 
thought that he alone could effect a metaphysical renovation for his fellow 
man. In his “Délires” and with his “Alchimie du verbe” he had attempted 
“L'Impossible.” His spirit now “insists upon taking upon itself all the 
cruel developments that the spirit has undergone since the end of the 
Orient.” We must overload ourselves with our own progress without 
thinking “of the pleasure of escaping modern sufferings.” Like a streak 
of “L’Eclair” it comes to Rimbaud: “Human toil! That is the explosion 
which lights up my abyss from time to time.” Whatever else it is, it is 
human. Work by man for man. In the clear light of “Matin,” Rimbaud 
reveals that he has forgotten how to speak. It matters little for he has 
finished the tale of his hell, he has said all he had to say except: “Quand 
irons-nous, par dela les gréves et les monts, saluer la naissance du travail 
nouveau, la sagesse nouvelle, la fuite des tyrans et des démons, la fin de la 
superstition, adorer—les premiers!—Noél sur la terre!” He had but to 
pose his final “Adieu” in saying “One must be absolutely modern,” one 
must “hold the ground gained . . . Spiritual combat is as brutal as the 
battle of men; but the vision of justice is the pleasure of God alone.” 
The evolution of Rimbaud’s message to man about man and in behalf 
of all mankind is completed. The concern for humanity is present from 
beginning to end. The message is by turn revolutionary, fraternal, social 
and finally religious. 

From the impractical railings of the metrical poems through the 
metaphysical ambitions of Les Illuminatons to the final realizations of 
Une Saison en Enfer, Rimbaud’s message of fraternity never changes, 
only grows in depth and intensity. Hardly more than a child himself, 
Rimbaud expresses an unchildlike sympathy for children which is perhaps 
sentimental in the early poetry but becomes more sure and more demand- 
ing in the prose poems. In quantity alone the number of unmistakably 
direct references to the poor, the feeble, the workers and the masses is 
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impressive. But these preoccupations also have a fervor and urgency 
which are inescapable. Whether or not Rimbaud actually succeeded in 
his “metaphysical renovation” through a vituperative “metaphysical ne- 
gation” is unimportant. The record of his convictions is ever present 
in his poetry. Rimbaud’s fraternal message stands as an important social . 
doctrine. For whatever other extraneous purposes his poetry has been used, j 
it will remain as a monument to humanity itself, an important factor i 
in the durability of poetry. Full recognition of Rimbaud’s fraternal mes- i 
sage is important, for it gives depth and compassion to a poetry which ) 
otherwise easily tends to overwhelm us with its angry, glacial heights. 


FREDERIC ST. AUBYN, at present in France, is continuing his Rimbaud + 
investigations. He is a student at the Yale Graduate School. 4 
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André Gide’s Theseus 
and the French Myth 


French literature has not produced a literary myth comparable to the 
Greek Prometheus, the Roman Aeneas and Divine Comedy, the Spanish 
Don Quixote, the German Faust or the American Moby Dick. Its classi- 
cal stature consists less in outstanding single works by individual authors 
than in joint, collective products of schools and academies. The myth of 
the hero is not treated with the solemnity which the Teutonic tradition 
accords Faust and Siegfried, but—where the theme of the exceptional 
personality is projected, as in Gargantua—is approached in a comic 
mood. Aided by a fortunate historical development which allowed for 
early consolidation of the nation and its language, French literature has 
been geared towards the values of tradition and continuity. The hero is 
not so much a differentiated prophet and savior as part of a communal 
chain. In short, the myth of the hero becomes the myth of society. How- 
ever, this attachment to tradition has not resulted in idolatry of the past. 
As Romain Rolland indicated in Jean Christophe, it has been con- 
stantly quickened by sensitiveness to innovation and revolution. Society 
does not become identical with the state or nation. “L’Etat” never 
attains eulogistic overtones. Society, as a mythic category, is both French 
and universal. 

In this dialectic of conservation and revolution, we have two focal 
elements of the myth. On the one hand, the myth testifies to the living 
reality of communal inheritance; on the other hand, its hero challenges 
and violates static forms of his collective. In the end, he returns to the 
commune, but only after his revolt has effected a re-creation of its orig- 
inal sources. 

The work of Racine is the nearest French approximation to a literary 
myth in the classic mode. However, Racine’s myth labored under an 
extraordinary historic burden. French 17th century society was true 
neither to French nor to human tradition. It was not in continuity with 
the rich medieval residue of French literature, but broke sharply with it. 
And its own Palace-collective permitted only a formal, rootless and nar- 
row identification. The Phédre of the court-dramatist is caught between 
an imprisoning “raison” and “gloire” of an hierarchical caste-order and 
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her “amour” which can express itself only in underground revolt! In 
Corneille and Racine, the Salon takes on the mythic forms of the de- 
vouring father and the devouring mother. Both dramatists (Corneille 
quite indirectly) picture the false myth of the “court” suppressing the 
human myth of the “cceur.” In accepting their fathers’ values, Corneille’s 
sons and daughters gain “honneur,” but surrender their individual will 
and human desires. What is still covered up by formal acceptance of this 
personal submission in Corneille, breaks forth in near-primitive, Bacchic 
revolt in Racine. Here, the ego is divorced from the polished sterility of 
an artificial society. 

This critique of stifling patterns became a major note in French 
literature from Moliére to Voltaire, from Balzac to Zola, from Barbusse 
and Aragon to Sartre and the existentialists. It reaches its most organized 
and sustained form in André Gide. 


THE SECESSIONIST MYTH 


The myth, as we have noted, rests on and finally reaches out towards a 
unifying totality. The secession of the hero is but a transitional moment 
in its total dialectic. From this angle, Gide appears to be at the other 
pole of the mythic perspective. The temper of his work has always 
seemed to be at war with all that which strains towards collective integra- 
tion and the visionary projection of syntheses. However, the publication 
of his latest work on the myth of Theseus should raise questions about 
this general estimate of Gide. That a man of his dissident involvements 
should come to affirm the myth is a striking testimony to its persistence. 
It is a further instance of the recurring phenomenon that mature and 
responsible artists experience an irresistible pull towards mythopoesis. 

Gide’s concern with the myth is not new.” But in his earlier work 
where he dealt with the myths of Narcissus, Philoctetus, Prometheus, 
and later with Oedipus and Persephone, the focus is largely on its nar- 
cissistic elements.? The hero is “the bastard,” glad that he resembles no 
one but himself, and whose heroism consists in carrying out the un- 
motivated “gratuitous” act. In this phase, Gide questions not only organ- 
ized society, but the organized self as well. “If I turn toward myself,” 


1See the excellent study by M. Turnell, The Classical Moment, N. Y., New 
Directions 1949. 

2In 1919, Gide published Considérations sur la mythologie grecque. Fragments 
du. Traité des Dioscures, in which he briefly discusses Greek mythic heroes 
(including Theseus) as exhibiting “une fatalité psychologique.” 

3 Le Traité du Narcisse (1891), Philoctéte (1899), Le Prométhée mal enchainé 
(1899), Eedipe (1931), Perséphone (1934). 
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he wrote, “I no longer understand what this word means. I never am 
what I think I am... my morning self would not recognize my 
evening self.” 

This emphasis lent Gide’s work the character of a secessionist Prot- 
estantism. The very titles of his works (Counterfeiters, Immoralist) 
sounded this note. His central characters were the unattached and the 
illegitimate who defy convention either by indulgence (Te Immoralist) 
or by asceticism (Strait is the Gate). Gide himself stated that the raison 
d’étre of the artist is “to be at odds with the world,” and that his own 
function is “to disturb.” In Prométhée, man is defined as “the animal 
capable of the gratuitous act.” Critique tends to become identical with 
morality. Individual dissidence, such as practised by Nathanaél, takes on 
divine character (“Nathanaél means gift of God.”) In Les Nowurritures 
terrestres, he is told to adopt the motto: “Ne demeure jamais,” for “noth- 
ing is more dangerous to you than your family, your room, and your 
own past.” He is urged: “Throw away my book,” for (as we hear in 
another work, Un Esprit non prévenu) “nothing is more inhibiting than 
disciples.” Here, Gide approaches Nietzsche, the Nietzsche whose Zara- 
thustra asks his followers to leave him. “It is all alone,” Alissa tells 
Jerome in Strait is the Gate, “that each of us must go to God.” 

In this oppositional mood, Gide’s characters may be said to have made 
a pact with the devil, a pact which does not allow final grace. Indeed, 
L’'Immoraliste identifies art with “nouveauté” and with “vice.” The 
Journal (1916) transforms Descartes’ “cogito ergo sum” into “cogito 
ergo Satanas.” The Evil One has been invited and is believed in as a 
positive, enterprising principle. 

Gide carried this temper into his style. His writing took the form of 
a soliloquy (L’Immoraliste was conceived as a monologue) or as an 
internal debate (the Journal). The Counterfeiters, Gide’s “only novel,” 
would violate the traditional form of the novel, replacing its “fiction”- 
character by a truth which shuns certainty and absoluteness; it would 
include “everything,” violating the esthetic requirement of organic 
unity gotten by selection; it would destroy the idea of illusion by intro- 
ducing the author as one of the characters. In his zeal for “truth,” Gide 
went so far as to aim at non-metaphoric writing. The subject of Les 
Nourritures terrestres, Gide tells us, was “to banish from it all metaphor.” 

Gide’s life itself exhibits this apartness. Orphaned at an early age, 
he put himself “on guard against beliefs I owed to habits encouraged by 
my parents, to my Protestant upbringing, and even to my country” (Jour- 
nal). This opposition to conformity (which Gide sometimes identified 
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with “the bourgeois,” not as a class, but as a level of thought) is carried 
forward in his later criticism of the Soviet Union. It is continued during 
the Second World War. When the Allies entered Tunis, Gide was asked 
to speak about the liberation of the city from the Fascists. But Gide 
refused. “I fail to see,” he notes in Imaginary Interviews, “what ‘declar- 
ation’ I could make which, if it remained sincere, would not be of a nature 
to offend all parties.” 

Such universal unattachment and individual intransigence brought 
Gide close to Dostoyevskyan and Nietzschean transvaluations, if not to 
existentialist freedom, and furthest removed from the mythic attitude 
which begins and ends with “Yes.” 


THE NEGATION OF NEGATIVISM 


However, what has militated against Gide's criticism remaining in the 
state of apostasy is his deep sense of moral and social responsibility. 
One of his favorite books has been the Bible (particularly the New 
Testament) ,* and one of his recurrent themes has been social injustice 
(particularly in Travels in the Congo). Gide’s rebelliousness has been in 
the Latin-Mediterranean tradition—a realistic and social opposition. 
Within his very negativism, Gide realizes that one cannot live in Car- 
tesian doubt, that a complete self cannot develop in apartness, that a 
society cannot function solely on the basis of individual morality. Sisy- 
phus, the existentialist hero, is not an example of fortitude to Gide, but an 
instance of “lamentable effort” (Journal 1916). Nihilism was not some- 
thing to be sidestepped, but to be passed through. “Se dépasser” becomes 
one of his favorite terms. 

Gide’s critical dialectric, applied to criticism itself, appears in all of 
his writing. The hero of L’Immoraliste realizes at the end that freedom 
must have an object. Bernard’s rebelliousness in The Counterfeiters in- 
cites him “to rebel against his very rebellion.” Above all, the novel dis- 
tinguishes between genuine and “counterfeit” secessionism. Real freedom 
does not lie in the unscrupulous licentiousness of Passevent or Lady 
Griffith, not in the nihilism of Strouvilhou which leads to Vincent's 
madness, to the masturbatory dissipation and suicide of Boris. This bo- 
hemian freedom and dissidence are transcended in Olivier and Bernard. 
Boris’ suicide is the traumatic event which shocks Olivier into rejecting 


* Characteristically, Gide interprets the Gospels in the manner of St. Paul, as 
emancipating men from false divinities. He finds the Gospels “more emanci- 
pated . . . more concerned about individual value” than Nietzsche did, and 
(with Dostoyevsky) sees them as standing in contrast to organized religion, 
especially Roman Catholicism. 
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Passeventism. And Bernard rebels only against a counterfeit commune. 
He has a need for replacement, and in the end, he returns to his home. 
In this awareness that negation was but an interim phase which must 
be passed through and beyond towards affirmation, Gide must be dis- 
tinguished from his nihilistic following. 


THE LIVING CHAIN: THE MYTH OF THESEUS 


In Imaginary Interviews, Gide makes an important concession to trad- 
ition. He calls it “a living chain” and the basis for culture. For culture, 
he notes, “implied a continuity, and therefore it called for disciples, im- 
itators, and followers to make a living chain: in other words, a tradition.” 
This pull towards unity and affirmation makes itself felt throughout 
Gide’s work. The Journal expresses sadness over the prevalent “tragic 
need to hate . . . a need to set in opposition everything which should 
be understood and completed and fertilized and united.” He adds that 
“only destruction is born of this fostering of hate.” Critique is essential 
if we are not to be enchained by fossilized tradition, by the dead past 
and the dead myth. But is all past and myth false and stultifying? Can 
the self operate responsibly without a communal reference? Are art and 
poetry possible without it? Can they create an enduring hero, that is a 
myth, without such norm? Already Gide’s Oedipus (1931) has passed, 
as Ames notes, beyond the dissident stage. Oedipus thinks not of defiance 
and thrills, but is set on the adventure of liberating men from the dead 
past. And the work ends on a humanistic note. But it is in Theseus that 
we find this note fully developed and sustained. “What happens, in the 
case of the hero,” we read here, “is this: his mark endures. Poetry and 
the arts reanimate it and it becomes an enduring symbol. That is how 
it is that Orion the hunter is riding still, across Elysian fields of aspho- 
del . . . That is how Tantalus’ throat is parched to all eternity, and how 
Sisyphus still rolls upward towards an unattainable summit the heavy and 
ever-rebounding weight of care which tormented him in the days when 
he was King of Corinth...” 

Theseus makes it possible for us to view Gide’s work as a whole. 
Although published only recently, the theme has occupied the author 
for some three decades. It is not so much a reversal of Gide’s earlier 
persuasions as their incorporation within a broader compass. It joins 
Gide’s former anti-bourgeois esthetics with a communal ethics, the earlier 
fear of organization and continuity with the affirmation of the need for 
the Ariadne-thread linking beginnings and ends. 
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The style and mood of this story indicates a shift. Where Gide’s 
work had been largely stern and unsmiling, Theseus is carried along by 
ease and relaxedness. It has a rhythm of play and a mood of high com- 
edy. The multiple perspectivism of The Cowunterfeiters has given way 
to a focal mythic center. One feels that Gide has completed his perspec- 
tive of distance. Here, distance does not merely separate, but lends a 
total view. The new character is “a hero,’ who begins as a Narcissus and 
an Absalom, but who ends as an Oedipus, Aeneas and Faust, becoming 
like them the founding father of a people's city. 

The mythic theme of identification and recreation is stated in the 
opening sentence. Theseus says that he wanted to tell the story of his life 
“as a lesson for my son Hippolytus.” Now Hippolytus is no more, but 
Theseus will tell it “all the same,” as a lesson for us, his symbolic sons. 
The opening also speaks of a good heritage. Theseus’ father Aegeus was 
“one of the best.” Here, Gide affirms the living residue of mythic Creation 
which serves as a primary nodal reference in the very labors of re-creation. 
From his father (Aegeus or Poseidon), Theseus also got his inconstancy 
and unsettledness of temper, that is, the urgency of the Quest. Finally, 
he learned from him to go beyond this state, “to rebel against myself.” 
To this, “I owe all that I have achieved.” 

The body of the story deals with the second act of the mythic process: 
The Quest through apostasy, adventure and conquest. It is the hero as 
devil. 

Theseus begins his story with a playful reference to his half-conscious 
act of patricide. Theseus “forgot” to run up the white sails, the sign 
that was to announce to his father that he was returning alive and in 
triumph. This caused the father’s death. It was not really forgetfulness for, 
as Theseus admits, “Aegeus was in my way,” particularly since he formed 
“the exasperating idea that a second meridian of (marital) enjoyment 
was his for the asking—thus blocking my career . . .” This act is neces- 
sary in the hero’s battle with “the gods,” if he is “to purge the earth 
once and for all of a host of tyrants, bandits and monsters.” This impious 
attitude becomes a way of life for the young hero. He despises comfort, 
idleness, ease, crying out: “What have I to do with safety.” He would 
break free, drawn to what lies ahead, never allowing the past to involve 
or detain him. Carrying out the pact with the devil, he will not love or 
marry, but enjoy an adventurous life. 

His supreme adventure is with the Minotaur who was annually de- 
vouring seven young men and seven young girls from Attica. The Mino- 
taur is the “herald,” the announcer and summoner to the test. He initiates 
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the mythic ritual of the Journey, a journey by water and through the 
labyrinth, the passage through which the hero is to gain the maturity of 
manhood. At the end of the journey Theseus, the “savage,” is socialized, 
marries and founds a city. 

To vanquish the monster, force alone will not avail. Theseus needs 
more than the strength of his bare hands. He has to adopt strategy and 
requires the help of others. Assistance comes fromr Ariadne, Minos’ older 
daughter, who provides him with the thread which leads him out of the 
labyrinthine maze in which the monster lives. This thread becomes the 
symbol of the binding chain between beginnings and endings, Creation 
and Recreation, between tradition of the past and a tradition to be fash- 
ioned in the future. This thread, Theseus is told, “will be your link with 
the past. Go back to it. Go back to yourself. For nothing can begin from 
nothing, and it is from your past, and from what you are at this moment 
that what you are going to be must spring.” The real difficulty in con- 
quering the monster, he hears, is “to preserve unbroken, to the last inch 
of thread, the will to come back.” 

Ariadne and her thread are one of his aides. The other is Dedalus, 
his substitute father-mentor. It is he who explains to Theseus the nature ' 
of the labyrinth he built to house the Minotaur. This labyrinth points 
to a dual danger: the danger of sloth and ease and the danger of pointless 
activity. They encompass the two threats facing the Faustian hero in his 
pact with the devil.® Gide presents here a subtle and sensitive version of 
the classic myth. “I thought that the best way of containing a prisoner 
in the labyrinth,” Dedalus tells Theseus, 


was to make it of such a kind, not that he couldn’t get out (try 
to grasp my meaning here) but that he wouldn’t want to get out. 
I therefore assembled in this one place the means to satisfy every 
kind of appetite . . . The prime necessity was to fine down the 
visitor's will-power to the point of extinction. 


Dedalus burned plants in the stoves which distributed heavy gases, in- 

ducing 
a delicious intoxication, rich in flattering delusions, and provoke 
the mind, filled as this is with voluptuous mirages, to a certain 
pointless activity: “pointless,” I say, because it has merely an 
imaginary outcome, in visions and speculations without order, 
logic or substance. The effect of these gases is not the same for all 
of those who breathe them; each is led on by the complexities 


5 For an elaboration of this point, see my essay “The Devil of Many Faces. The 
Faustian Pact with the Devil from the Volksbuch to Thomas Mann’s Doctor 
Faustus,” 12th Street, Spring 1949. 
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implicit in his own mind to lose himself, if I may put it, in a 
labyrinth of his own devising. 
The most surprising thing about these perfumes is that 


when one has inhaled them for a certain time, they are already 
indispensable . . . And that, that above all, is what keeps one 
inside the labyrinth. 


In this adventure, Theseus reenacts the ambivalence of the demonic 
possession in which the hero is “possessed” by a “numinous dread” (R. 
Otto’s term in Das Heilige), threatening him at once from without and 
from within. They are the threats to Aeneas in Dido’s Carthage, to 
Dante in the dark woods, to Faust in Helen’s Arcadian idyll, to Siegfried 
on Brunhilde’s mountain top, to Mann’s Joseph in Mut's Egypt. The 
threat is the two-fold temptation to deny Creation and the Quest, to 
invite the slavery of stagnation and the slavery of “pointless activity.” 

In Dedalus’ admonition that Theseus may not linger in the labyrinth 
nor in the embrace of Ariadne, we recognize the characteristic stress of 
the Gide we have known. This stress is not discarded but transformed. 
It now becomes meaningful in that the quest as such is transposed to 
the quest for recreation.* Having slain the monster, Theseus is now 
ready to assume the responsibility of organization: “Where I had sought 
to conquer, I now sought to rule . . . there is a time for conquest, a 
time for cleansing the earth of its monsters, and then a time for husbandry 
and the harvesting of well-cherished land.” Only now is he fit for “great 
things,” things “beside which these exploits will seem, in the future, to 
have been the amusements of a child.” He is ready to marry and to found 
the city of Athens. 

“This was not easy.” Theseus finds an inherited mass of petty town- 
ships continuously quarreling for dominance. His father thought he 
could assure his own authority by perpetuating these quarrels. And, al- 
though he was “one of the best” fathers, Theseus finds another way. He 
traces the source of most evils to “the general inequality of wealth and 
the desire to increase one’s own fortune.” He sets about to do away with 
these social divisions by abolishing the unreal supremacy of poverty, but 
maintaining the supremacy derived from personal merit, “an aristocracy 
not of wealth, but of intellect.” Thanks to Theseus, the Athenians thus 
came to deserve “the fine name of ‘people.’” And herein, he adds, “lies 
my fame.” 


6 For this reason, I cannot agree with Ames that Theseus’ social act is not 
“prepared” by his earlier role. 
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THE MYTHIC EPILOGUE 


The myth does not know of a final reconciliation or “the happy ending.” 
The final “yes” carries the “no” of its mediate stage. The reality-character 
of the myth differentiates it from the fairy tale and the conception of a 
final religious Paradise. Its third act of rehabilitation is followed by an 
Epilogue in which the demonic-divine ambivalence continues on another 
plane. 

The mythic epilogue is, of course, particularly suited to Gide’s tem- 
perament. In Theseus, we meet it first in a comic view of the myth itself. 
Theseus calls some of the exploits which legend ascribes to him “imag- 
inary,” and admits that he even improved upon some of them, so as not 
to encourage irreverence. It appears especially in the final section where 
Oedipus is brought in as a contrasting mythic hero. In this story, Gide's 
Oedipus accepts suffering as a means of redeeming man from his natively 
sinful taint. Where Oedipus failed in all which he undertook, Theseus 
succeeded. And Theseus himself feels that, in comparison with Oedipus, 
his own triumph seems “merely human—inferior, I might say.” However, 
Theseus’ fate has not been an unmitigated triumph. He loses his wife 
Phedra and his son Hippolytus. He now admits that he feels lonely and 
that he is old. 


Yet Theseus is content. He has played out his mythic role, fulfilled 
his destiny to build the city which is dearer to him “even than my wife 
and son.” He is happy to think that 


after me, and thanks to me, men will recognize themselves as being 
happier, better and more free. 


The story closes with this note: 


I have worked always for the good of those who are to come. I 
have lived. 


The thought in the last lines is new. Yet, it has its precedent in the 
earlier Gide. The following sentences from the Journal foreshadow this 
communal note of the myth: 


A constant need for reconciliation troubles me . . . It is perhaps 
a quality of my heart. I would like to marry Heaven and Hell, a 
la Blake, to resolve contradictions, and see, generally speaking, 
only misunderstanding in the most destructive and murderous 
oppositions. “Individualism and communism . .. how can you 
pretend to reconcile these two antagonists even within yourself?” 
my friend R. M. de G. laughingly said to me. “They are water 
and fire.” But from their marriage steam is born. 
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Gide once expressed gratitude to Edmund Gosse for discerning “under 
the new and so wonderful France the old France that has never ceased 
existing” (Journal 1916). His Theseus is at once a “remembrance” ot 
his Huguenot-Catholic origins and beyond that a reaffirmation of his 
belief that man is “the bundle of human efforts towards the good” 
(Journal 1939-42). In Theseus, the Gidean debate between dissidence 
and affirmation has moved from a split Protestant dialectic towards the 
fullness of mythic dramatism. 


READERS WILL recall Harry Slochower’s survey of European literature, 
No Voice is Wholly Lost. Professor at Brooklyn College, he is preparing 
a volume on Mythic Patterns in the Great Literary Classics. 
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The Artist as Seer 


Notes on the Esthetic Vision 


Since antiquity two extremes of attitude toward the artist have been 
discernible. One of these considers him as the entertainer of more 
important men; his art is superior to that of the juggler in that it 
is rarer and is capable of producing more durable pleasure, but it 
performs a similar social function. The other attitude represents the 
artist as the possessor not merely of skills but of an altogether superior 
insight into the nature of reality. He is truly the seer, the man of 
that vision without which the people perish. 

The first of these attitudes we can call naturalistic, because natu- 
ralism insists upon familiar types of causes, and “a talent for en- 
tertainment” is a simpler way of classifying the artist’s inspiration 
than “an insight into reality.” This position is implicit in Max East- 
man’s statement, “Poetry is compelled by its very nature to yield up 
to science the task of interpreting human experience, of finding out 
what we call truth.” The opposite view, that of the artist as seer, finds 
typical expression in P. D. Ouspensky: “Only that fine apparatus 
which is called the soul of an artist can understand and feel the re- 
flection of the noumenon in the phenomenon . . . Art sees farther 
than merely human sight, and therefore concerning certain sides of 
life art alone can speak, and has the right to speak.” 

It is unnecessary to defend the naturalistic view because of the 
minimal character of its pretensions. It claims nothing and it explains 
nothing; it is merely the skepticism on which one falls back if other 
attempts at explanation fail. It is quite otherwise with the seer theory; 
here there is a temptation to dismiss the pretensions out of hand 
because of their extravagance and their unprovable character. Never- 
theless something of a case can be made out for them. 

An approach to such a case can be made through the idea of 
the creation of forms. The poet weaves a pattern of stresses in a 
rhythmically recurring time interval, builds a structure of concordant 
associations, marries sense with sound; the painter and the sculptor 
compose with color, line, and mass; the musician blends sounds and 
channels them into forms perceived in time; the architect transfers 


1 The Literary Mind, N. Y. 1935, p. 239. 
2 Tertium Organum, 2nd ed., N. Y. 1922, pp. 161-62. 
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to stone or steel or wood a harmonious structure of his mind. These 
men have realized a capacity for participation in a form-creating pro- 
cess that is going on around us all the time and that is inherent 
in the nature of things. Nature is a great system of patterns-in-be- 
coming, and in creative activity an artist is trying to participate in 
this system; the value of his product is proportionate to the success 
of his participation. The artist himself cannot create the principles 
which make beauty and call forth emotion; he must work with what 
is given in the human heart and in the world around us. 

Much has been said, much could still be said along such lines, 
but it will not be done here. The existence of rhythms and patterns 
in nature is universally conceded; to speak of an artist’s participation 
in them is a way of explaining the satisfaction the work of art brings, 
rather than an addition to knowledge of things in themselves. 

Another approach is through the concept of the unconscious. With- 
out going back to Leibnitz or even to Schopenhauer for the origins 
of this essentially modern idea, we may note that Hartmann’s Philos- 
ophy of the Unconscious (1868) included the first systematic pre- 
sentation of the unconscious as the source of artistic inspiration, 
and that this conception became a part of the official doctrine of the 
symbolist poets. Next the unconscious was attacked from the clinical 
angle, with Charcot and Pierre Janet studying hypnotism and Freud 
founding the psycho-analytic movement. From psychoanalysis and 
its derivatives has come considerable light on the artistic process. 

It is quite unnecessary to get into a battle of words over the un- 
conscious. Anyone will concede that the artist is not fully aware of 
all the processes that lead to his product, in other words that he is 
“unconscious” of a part of the source of his inspiration. And if we 
choose to label this part “the unconscious,” why not? We are not 
thereby committed to the spatial image of a storehouse. 

Nothing in the concept of the unconscious as such makes the 
naturalistic interpretation of art untenable. The artist’s inspiration 
still comes from sources in the past, but the route it takes is some- 
what indirect. He observes something, or reads something, and forgets 
it. Later it crops up spontaneously, and he uses it in artistic creation 
without quite knowing where it came from. It is true that the oper- 
ations of the unconscious turn out to be more mysterious than might 
at first have been supposed, more complex than a mere matter of 
remembering and forgetting. Strange things happen in the interval, 
so that the thing remembered has quite a different look from the 
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thing forgot. The logic of the unconscious is not rational like that 
of the surface mind, but emotional, and it prefers visual symbols to 
concepts. Still, naturalism can make shift to deal with such complex- 
ities; they can still be explained from the past and from below. 

Jung’s “collective unconscious” and “race memories,’ however 
severely he limits them, introduce something of a threat to familiar 
types of causes, for if the artist can draw on the experience of his 
ancestors he has transcended the limits of his separate individuality. 
And Hartmann (to whom, it is interesting to note, Jung has ac- 
knowledged his indebtedness) went even further. For him the col- 
lective unconscious was the reality, the individual an illusion. A 
man’s unconscious self was far wiser than his surface mind because 
it was part of an all-embracing world soul. An individual was like 
an island, apparently isolated but in reality joined to other islands 
by the submarine continent of which it was but an outcropping. An- 
alytical psychologists may start with a vertical conception of the un- 
conscious as coming down to a man in lineal descent from his 
ancestors; but the logic of ideas tends to push them toward Hartmann’s 
horizontal conception. For the farther back you go in ancestry the 
greater overlapping of ancestors and consequently of common race 
memories. Furthermore, experiments in deep hypnosis purport to 
show that far down in the unconscious lies a wider knowledge than 
that of the individual or of his direct ancestors. 

The theory of the collective unconscious is most damaging to the 
naturalistic position when it suggests that in the unconscious there 
is a store of knowledge superior to that of the individual and that 
in artistic activity the artist has access to it. For this amounts to 
saying that the artist does have a superior mode of knowing. We 
have arrived at the seer theory, the opposite pole from the naturalistic 
position. 

We are still, however, on theoretic and speculative ground. Is 
there evidence from the practitioners of literature—to confine our- 
selves to this art because it uses words—empirical evidence tending 
to show their possession of an insight into reality denied to the 
ordinary man? 


It is at this point that an experience which I shall call transfiguration 
(borrowing the name from an example later to be adduced) becomes 
pertinent; an often recorded experience of exaltation in which it 
seems as if a veil had been lifted and where there had been merely 
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a piece of landscape, or perhaps a city street, one sees, suddenly and 
briefly, life, radiance, and meaning. Transfiguration is of many de- 
grees and kinds, but all, I believe, are related. 
To begin with, there is an experience which might be considered 
a foretaste of transfiguration, and of which Charles Kingsley gives an 
example: 
When I walk the fields, I am oppressed now and then with 
an innate feeling that everything I see has a meaning, if I 
could but understand it. And this feeling of being surrounded 
with truths which I cannot grasp amounts to indescribable awe 


sometimes . . . Have you not felt that your real soul was im- 
perceptible to your mental vision, except in a few hallowed 
moments? 


This is clearly the experience of which Proust wrote: 


. . . all at once a roof, a reflection of sunlight on a stone, the 
odor of a road, arrested me by a special pleasure they gave 
me, and also because they seemed to be hiding, beyond what 
I could see, something which they were inviting me to come 
and take, and which despite my efforts I did not succeed in 
discovering. As I felt that this was to be found in them, I 
stayed there, motionless, watching, inhaling, trying to send my 
thought beyond the image or the odor 


A more deeply emotional experience of this sort came later to Proust's 
narrator in the course of a drive near Balbec at the sight of three 
trees, which, he felt, were stretching out their arms to him, begging 
him to read their secret. Before the intensity of his emotion Balbec 
and the surrounding country became the figment of a dream, and all 
that had happened in his life since the last such experience a matter 
of no importance. Here was true reality, here was the promise of his 
true life (Jeunes Filles Il, 161). 

The episode of the spires of Martinville (Swann 1, 258) intro- 
duces the element of revelation into an experience that in other in- 
stances had been only haunting and enigmatic, for here, as Marcel 
gazes and concentrates, the surface of the spires seems to break open 
like a kind of bark, revealing a little of what they had hidden. It was 
this episode upon which the critic Charles Du Bos, who early recog- 
nized the basic importance of the “privileged moments” in Proust's 


8 Quoted by William James, The Varieties of Religious Experience, Modern 
Library edition pp. 375-76. 


4 Du cété de chez Swann, 1, 256 (16 v. N.R.F ed., 1919-27). Translation by the 
author. 
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esthetic, seized for his description of “exaltation,” a moment of 
powerful emotional insight. Writing in January, 1921, he said: 

. it seems . . . that under the influence of exaltation we 
have the sensation of living never so fully as in the pursuit 
of a second reality which we are always on the point of at- 
taining, and which, despite the invitation it addresses to us, 
withdraws always slightly beyond our grasp . . . To maintain, 
to perpetuate this exaltation would be to live even now in the 
second reality—but it would also be to leave the very conditions 
of living.® 


Du Bos carried his idea of “exaltation” beyond an imaginative sharing 
«of an author’s experience into his own attitude toward the author he 
was discussing, who “opened up” to the critic as the spires of Martin- 
ville opened up for Proust’s hero; so that after 1921 “exaltation” became 
at once the foundation and the touchstone of Du Bos’ criticism. In this 
he was surely not far from A. Clutton-Brock’s idea of “great moments” 
in literature: 

For these great moments express, and actually bring about 
in us, a state of being different from our ordinary life, so different 
that we may call it transcendent. While we are in it, we know 
that our ordinary life has purpose or value only in so far as it 


prepares for and leads up to these rare moments of transcendent 
being.® 


The revelation of meaning in Proust’s spires of Martinville recalls Joyce’s 
“epiphany,” which he defined, in his autobiographical Stephen Hero, 
as “a sudden spiritual manifestation.” After the intellectual apprehension 
of integrity and symmetry, he explained, comes the sudden perception 
of “radiance”: 

When the relation of parts is exquisite, when the parts are 
adjusted to the special point, we recognize that it is that thing 
which it is. Its soul, its whatness, leaps to us from the vestment 
of its appearance. The soul of the commonest object, the structure 
of which is so adjusted, seems to us radiant. The object achieves 
its epiphany.’ 


5 Approximations [1re série], Paris, [1922], pp. 67, 69. See also Angelo Philip 
Bertocci, Charles Du Bos and English Literature, N. Y. 1949, pp. 18-22. I am 
further indebted to Professor Bertocci for calling my attention to the relevance 
of Du Bos’ ideas and experiences to the matter in hand. 


6 Essays on Literature and Life, Lond., [1926], p. 4. 
7 Stephen Hero, ed. by Theodore Spencer, N. Y. 1944, pp. 212, 213. 
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Similarly in the Prologue to Asolando, written in 1889, Browning des- 
cribed how an object could sometimes 


. reveal its shape 
Clear outlined, past escape, 


The naked very thing? so clear i 
That when you had the chance to gaze, i 
You found its inmost self appear q 
Through outer seeming—truth ablaze, i 
Not falsehood’s fancy-haze. 
| 


(and later in the same poem): 


For natural objects seemed to stand i 
Palpably fire-clothed! No— f 


No mastery of mine o’er these! i 
Terror with Beauty, like the Bush 
Burning but unconsumed. ( 


Of the examples of transfiguration we are considering, the one to which 
the term most explicitly applies is given by Mary Johnston in her essay 
“Added Space,” posthumously published in 1947: 


Later in this same illness (she wrote) a friend sent me a great 
bunch of long-stemmed roses, carnations and ferns. It was put in 
a tall, figured jar, scattered blossoms and a heraldic design on a 
white ground. One bore the whole into my room and stood it F 
for a moment on the footboard of my bed. Under my eyes the l" 
vase and the flowers became transfigured. I despair of giving in q 
words any indication of this burning, exceeding loveliness. One 
might say, “Translucence, jewel-fire, surface lost in depth and ( 
height, the ‘inanimate’ vase pulsing significance and power, the | 
roses, the great white and red pinks, the ferns, vast Individuals, i 
bright Kings and Queens!” And yet that does not describe trans- i 
figuration. It all held perhaps thirty seconds; then the wand sank. 
There stood a great, familiar vase, and a winter gift, beautiful 
flowers from a greenhouse. But over and through now eighteen 
years vibrates yet that half minute of splendor.® 


Se 


Radiance, meaning, life in ‘inanimate’ objects—that is what Mary John- 
ston saw in a moment of transfiguration, and with due allowance for 
choice of words it is what all see when the experience is complete. To 
} these characteristics may be added a sense of timelessness, of eternity, 
which, although it does not clearly appear in the brief instances so far 





8 In The Fireside Book of Ghost Stories, ed. by Edward Wagenknecht, N. Y. 1947. 
As the editor admits, neither does the piece contain a ghost, nor is it a story. 
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mentioned, is a frequent accompaniment. Proust's feeling of escape from 
time in his “privileged moments” is well known, and Anker Larsen, the 
Danish novelist and dramatist whose experiences offer such a striking 
parallel to those of Proust, wrote of the culminating one of a series of 
experiences of transfiguration: 

That was my first actual meeting with Reality; because such 
is the real life: a Now which is and a Now which happens. There 
is no beginning and no end. I cannot say anything more about 
this Now. I sat in my garden, but there was no place in the world 
where I was not.® 


What have such experiences to do with literature? It is clear enough 
that for the early Proust the privileged moments were at the root of his 
inspiration, and the same is probably true of epiphany for the early Joyce. 
Browning, in the poem from which we quoted, written in his old age, 
suggests that transfiguration inspired the poetry of his youth, and that 
like Proust he came later to depend on a more intellectual understanding. 

And yet, unless we are to lose ourselves in a maze of definitions, 
we can scarcely refuse the title of art to much fine work that has no 
discernible relation to transfiguration; nor, when such a relation is 
established, do we necessarily find the result superior to one where it 
is not. However exalting the vision, when the artist comes to translate 
it into words he is subject to the same limitations as others of his craft, 
and is no more likely to be successful. The image which Proust recorded 
as the result of the Martinville episode seems inadequate to the implica- 
tions of the experience; Joyce's villanelle “Are you not weary of ardent 
ways?”, given in the Portrait of the Artist as an example of epiphany set 
to work, is good enough in its way, but surely no masterpiece. Mary 
Johnston’s historical romances, written without benefit of transfiguration, 
are certainly superior as examples of the craft of fiction to her later 
Sweet Rocket, in which she made a serious attempt to convey her ex- 
periences of insight. 

Moreover transfiguration is by no means the exclusive prerogative 
of the artist, but, quite obviously, mystic experience which might happen 
to, or be achieved by, anyone, and which, if we insist on classifying it, 
is traditionally put in the category of religion. The radiance of common 
objects and a perception of meaning was precisely what Jakob Boehme 


® With the Door Open, N. Y. 1931, p. 73. For a fuller discussion of the parallel 
with one see March, The Two Worlds of Marcel Proust, Philadelphia, 1948, 
pp. 248-50. 
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saw in his illuminations. As for the sense of eternity, compare the quo- 
tation above from Anker Larsen with this from Meister Eckhart: 

The Now-moment in which God made the first man and the 
Now-moment in which the last man will disappear, and the Now- 
moment in which I am speaking are all one in God, in whom 
there is only one Now. Look! The person who lives in the light 
of God is conscious neither of time past nor of time to come but 
only of one Eternity.!° 


When Hope Mirrlees, in a foreword to the French translation of her 
novel The Countzerplot, suggested that the Beatific Vision was simply 
the Esthetic Vision translated into a spiritual formula, Charles Du Bos, 
who was writing after his conversion, objected that the Esthetic Vision 
might better be considered an imperfect foretaste of the Beatific Vision, 
translated into an esthetic formula. Whichever of these alternatives one 
‘chooses, it is clear that in the esthetic experience and in the religious 
experience the same psychological processes are involved. We stumble 
over our categories. As it has been well said by Alfred W. Pollard: 
Fundamentally, the psychology of Science, Religion and Art 
is all one. We have not three different equipments for these 
activities, though the methods of using the equipment differ in 
detail. Each of the three activities at its highest is the product 
of man’s leisure, of free meditation and recollection, of the birth 


of new ideas through the unconscious movement of the spirit, 
touched, as we believe, by a spirit greater than itself. 


And he goes on to suggest a new classification which, though still a 
classification, seems less artificial than the old: 
i. Recipients at first hand—original creators and discerners of 
laws and forms; 
ii. Recipients at second hand—the assimilators, exponents 
and popularizers; 
iii. Recipients at third hand—the formalists and imperfectly 
equipped teachers, who look only to their textbooks for what they 
teach." 


What really concerns us in transfiguration, whether assimilated to the 
Beatific or to the Esthetic Vision, is its cognitive value. On this score 
it has become a commonplace to say that however important the ex- 
perience may be to the individual, it has no objective validity. So 
standard, indeed, has this judgment become that it is worth while to 
stop for a moment to examine its implicit assumptions. 


10 Quoted by Alan W. Watts, Behold the Spirit, N. Y. 1947, p. 29. 
11 The Necessity of Art, by A. Clutton-Brock and others, Lond. 1924, pp. 123, 124. 
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That the experience is subjective is obvious, if the term means any- 
thing at all. But since it is generally admitted that the world of objects 
is known to us through the senses and perceived internally, all knowl- 
edge is in a way subjective, and we must look farther for an explanation 
of why objectivity is considered a necessary criterion of evidence. What 
really matters is a majority agreement. If a large number of necessarily 
subjective observers come up with the same report about something 
in the outside world and if their report can be checked at will and found 
to be the same as in the first instance, then their evidence ceases to 
be called subjective. It is considered to be a true characteristic of the 
world of objects, and is consequently objective. 

Not all evidence, certainly, can attain to full objectivity in this sense; 
on some topics disagreement is as much a rule as is concurrence on 
others. But what of a possible middle group of phenomena? Are there 
some topics on which there is a clear majority opinion, but a fairly 
consistent minority report? 

Such precisely is the status of transfiguration. It is exceptional ex- 
perience, even for those who know it at first hand, and it is not exper- 
imentally verifiable. But it does happen, and descriptions of it are in 
substantial agreement. It is necessarily subjective, but since, from this 
point of view, we all live in our private worlds, the discovery that a 
number of people, even though a minority, have seen things in much 
the same way, points to a reality, inner or outer, that must be taken 
into consideration. 

It is quite possible, of course, to introduce at this point the concept 
of pathology, to say that the community of experience of the seer 
minority is, to put it baldly, a lunatic community. But it is easy to be 
tricked by words. In the strictly literal sense transfiguration is naturally 
“abnormal” by virtue of being a minority experience; is it therefore 
what we mean by “pathological?” The line is admittedly hard to draw, 
and some who have passed for mystics or poets must inevitably be con- 
sidered sick minds. But the lunacies of today have a disconcerting way 
of becoming the soberly accepted realities of tomorrow. When persons 
who in other respects give evidence of sanity testify to the reality of 
transfiguration, as is the case, their testimony is not lightly to be dis- 
missed. 

Psychoanalysis, for all the extravagancies of some of its votaries, is 
in some respects dogmatically conservative. The content of the seer’s 
vision is not considered on its merits but as an interesting example of 
fantasy, of retreat from the reality principle, and explainable in terms 
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of his primitive unconscious. The whole science is full of the concept 
of regression—retreat to the walled garden of childhood, retreat to the 
womb, and so on. The idea to be maintained is the status quo, the ego 
that we know, or think we know, beyond which there is nothing. The 
high-sounding super-ego is just an uncomfortable sense of duty, trace- 
able to past collisions with the reality principle and often as dangerous 
to the ego as is the primitive id. Jung shows elaborate deference to the 
masters of Eastern psychology, beside whom, he says, we are the merest 
barbarians; but when the Yogis speak of samadhi, the superconsciousness 
in which the mind expands into a larger awareness without losing its in- 
dividuality, he refuses to follow. Why? Because, not having had the 
experience himself, he cannot believe in its possibility, because it does 
not agree with past conceptions of the nature of consciousness. “That is 
all very well,” he writes contemptuously of samadhi, “but scarcely to be 
recommended north of the Tropic of Cancer.”!” 

One of our tests of truth is a convergence of different types of evi- 
dence. It would be both inappropriate to the nature of this article and 
beyond my competence to attempt a detailed comparison of the content 
of transfiguration with scientific or philosophical theories. It may be 
mentioned in passing that there is room for comparison of the sense 
of eternity in transfiguration with various time theories of physicists 
and philosophers, and between the living appearance of inanimate ob- 
jects and the hylozoism, or holism, or organicism, by which, implicitly 
or explicitly, various biologists and psychologists have tried to find con- 
tinuity between life and matter and thus escape from an intolerable 
dichotomy—intolerable, that is, in any ultimate sense, for in immediate 
ordinary experience the dichotomy is there, and we must make shift 
to deal with it as we may. 

It is more to the present point to note the enormously increased 
subjectivity of the literature of today by comparison with that of the 
past. We seem tacitly to be recognizing that the line of demarcation is 
no longer clear between subjective and objective, and that the neo-human- 
ist who sets up man against nature as opponents is mistaken. The self 
which both insists on considering itself independent and suffers from so 
doing, is really a part of a larger organism with which it interacts. If 
so, why should not what we find within mirror what is without? And if 
we have previously missed the point, perhaps it has been for lack of 
development of certain sides of our nature. 


12 The Integration of the Personality, N. Y. 1939, p. 26. 
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What the whole question really comes down to is this: Is man’s 
measure to be found in the average, or shall we admit that a minority 
are ahead of us in development and point the way to what we may all 
become? To the writer of these pages the answer is not in doubt. Man, 
in Nietzsche’s phrase, is “a bridge and not a goal,” he is “something 
that must be surpassed.” Another act in the drama of consciousness 
remains to be played, and certain artists, philosophers and saints have 
given us previews of it. Moreover, “What the poet and painter see, and 
try to record for us, is actually there, waiting to be apprehended by 
anyone who has the right kind of faculties.”!* 


HAROLD MARCH, who had already written on Frédéric Soulié, published 
more recently The Two Worlds of Marcel Proust. He heads the French 
Department at Swarthmore College. 


13 Aldous Huxley, The Perennial Philosophy, N. Y. 1945, p. 59. 
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The Musical Structure of 
Proust’s “Un Amour de Swann” 


Having spent his formative years during the apogee of Wagnerism and 
symbolism in France, having frequented a society in which painters, 
musicians and writers had become increasingly aware of each others’ 
technical problems, Marcel Proust had at his disposal not only a wealth 
of literature treating the correspondence of the arts on the esthetical 
level, but, in all likelihood, a reasonably good knowledge of the skills 
which went into the making of a successful canvas or musical score. 

Many of the aspects of music in A la Recherche du Temps Perdu, 
such as the musical metaphor, the omnipresence of music in the salons 
and cafés, the emotive effect of sounds, have been discussed at some 
length. Some effort has even been made to show the influence of the 
Wagnerian opera on the structure of the long novel. But in spite of the 
numerous vague references to the Gregorian chant, the fugue, the sym- 
phony, no serious attempt has yet been made at a concrete comparison 
between the structure of any of its numerous episodes and any precise 
musical form. 

To those who are interested in Proust's musical preoccupations, one 
of the best parts of his novel is the digression, about the length of an 
ordinary novelette, entitled “Un Amour de Swann.” One of the reasons 
for this preference is the presence in the episode of the now famous 
little phrase from the Vinteuil Sonata. 

To know that the little phrase has no single counterpart in music, it 
is unnecessary to read the letter to Jacques de Lacretelle in which Proust 
says that it corresponds only slightly to anything he has heard, then 
somewhat coquettishly adds that in a very small way he was aided by 
phrases from various compositions by Schubert, Fauré, Saint-Saens, Wag- 
ner and César Franck; Proust is less than mildly interested in the im- 
itation by words of a series of musical notes. On the contrary by trans- 
forming the meaning of “elle” from “it” to “she” (thus making good 
use of one of the rare opportunities for ambiguity in the French lan- 
guage), by endowing the phrase at each of its successive appearances 
with more and more of the physiological and psychological traits of a 
human being, Proust is creating a literary personage, a character to be 
analyzed and developed just as anv other Proustian character might be 
analyzed and developed. 
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To say that the persons, places and events in this episode are im- 
portant only in so far as they permit the author to make an abstraction 
of Swann’s consciousness is to run the risk of banality. It is thus with 
some degree of assurance that, having affirmed the personality of the 
little phrase, one places it in opposition to Odette. The opposition of these 
two characters, these two concrete symbols, represents the inner op- 
position of two abstract themes to be developed: music and love. For 
each of these horizontally opposing themes contains a sort of vertical 
polarity representing a dual conflict in Swann. On the one hand Swann 
can seek the essence of love by accepting the concomitant suffering; but 
Swann, not having the strength to suffer, seeks the trivia of love. On the 
other hand, Swann can seek the essence of music by devoting himself 
to those states of the soul with which art is concerned; but Swann, 
lacking the energy, seeks only the mild titillation found in the superficial 
sweetness of music. The progress of the narrative, then, consists of 
Swann’s psychological journey from the surface of things to these es- 
sences and his inevitable return. This journey will be accomplished by 
the presentation of the two opposing subjects, Odette and the little phrase, 
the resolution of this outer opposition in the inner essences of music 
and love, and the final restatement of the concrete symbols. 

The musical structure of “Un Amour de Swann” has now possibly 
suggested itself to those who are familiar with the sonata-allegro form. 
This term is somewhat confusing since it applies not only to the sonata, 
but also to the string quartet, the concerto and the symphony. It refers 
specifically to the first movement of these media and its composition 
may be divided into three main parts: exposition, development and 
recapitulation. The exposition must contain two contrasting themes, each 
of which is capable of considerable development. In the development, 
which is the longest part, there must be an unfolding of the potential- 
ities of these themes. Finally, after a cadence which marks the end of the 
development, the themes must be restated. This form may or may not 
have an introduction, but it usually does have a coda, or closing theme, 
to mark the end of the entire movement. 

It is unnecessary to add that this musical structure permits many 
variations, just as it is unnecessary to state that any narrative has within 
it numerous digressions. Stripped of all that is non-essential, the plot of 
“Un Amour de Swann” may be compared to the sonata-allegro form in 
the following detailed analysis. 
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EXPOSITION 


(a) Principal subject: Odette. Swann has known Odette, a woman of 
doubtful reputation, for about a year. She is a disappointment to Swann, 
even gives him a sort of physical repulsion. “Her eyes were fine, but so 
large that they seemed to be bending beneath their own weight . . . and 
made her appear unwell or in an ill humor . . . Her profile was too 
sharp, her skin too delicate, her cheek-bones too prominent, her features 
too tightly drawn.” She is, in short, the exact opposite of what his 
senses demand. Openly coquettish, she makes advances, but her numerous 
visits to Swann’s apartment only serve to renew his disappointment at 
her not being the type which attracts him spontaneously. 

This otherwise infertile subject is made capable of development by an 
observation on the subjectivity of love: “but if, thanks to some accidental 
circumstance . . . the image of Odette de Crécy came to absorb the 
whole of his dreams ... then her bodily imperfections would no 
longer be of any importance.” 


(6) Subordinate subject: The Little Phrase. A perfect contrast with Odette 
is a beautiful musical phrase which Swann has heard the year before 
at an evening party. His love for the phrase is just as spontaneous as 


was his distaste for Odette: “It had at once held out . . . an invitation 
to partake of intimate pleasures . . . He had been filled with love for 
it, as with a new and strange desire . . . He was like a man into whose 


life a woman, whom he has seen for a moment passing by, has brought 
a new form of beauty, which strengthens and enlarges his own power 
of conception, without his knowing even whether he is to see her again.” 

The transition to the development of this theme is effected by the 
observation of the possibility, in Swann, of an artistic rejuvenation: “The 
phrase had opened and expanded his soul . . . Swann had found in 
himself . . . the presence of one of those invisible realities in which 


he had ceased to believe.” 


DEVELOPMENT 
(In four sections, representing the successive stages in the un- 
folding of love and music in the consciousness of Swann) 
Section One. Introduced to the Verdurin salon by Odette, Swann hears 
the phrase a second time, is now able to identify it as being from the 
Vinteuil Sonata. The inchoate desire to devote himself to art manifests 
itself when Swann tries to find out who the composer is, the circum- 
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stances under which the phrase was composed; but when the guests tell 
him that he is splitting hairs, he contents himself with an enjoyment of 
its external charm. 

Not caring greatly for the Verdurins, desirous of showing Odette that 
there are other pleasures which he prefers to that of her company, 
Swann decides to meet her at the salon just in time to take her home. 
This fits in with his practise of spending the early part of the evening 
with a little working girl “as plump and fresh as a rose,” whose type of 
beauty he infinitely prefers to Odette’s. 


Section Two. The little phrase appears again at the Verdurins, “dan- 
cing .. . scattering on all sides the bounties of its grace, smiling ineffably 
still.” But Swann is now beginning to feel that it has another identity, 
mysterious and completely different from the catching grace with which 
he has contented himself. Just to make sure that this other identity does 
not develop, he transforms the phrase into a sort of theme song of his 
affair with Odette. 

The long-awaited cue, the accidental circumstance which is to trans- 
form his dalliance into an exclusive attachment occurs one evening when 
Swann, after having tarried a bit too long with his working girl, dis- 
covers that Odette has left the Verdurins. His anxiety (which continues 
just long enough to permit the attachment to become exclusive) is 
finally appeased when, after a long search, he locates Odette, takes her 
home, possesses her. 


Section Three. Although his affair now seems to be progressing smoothly, 
although he continues to associate the phrase with Odette, “the secret 
and unappeased sorrow underlying the sweetness of the phrase” tries 
persistently to make itself known. Swann will not listen, however; he 
prefers to consider this sorrow “rather like a caress which deepens and 
sweetens his own sense of happiness.” 

Nevertheless, Odette begins to tire of Swann. Moreover, the Ver- 
durins are becoming irritated as they find in him “a certain resistance to 
conversion.” A further blow is dealt to his position by the sycophant, 
Forcheville, who becomes the toast of the salon and his rival for Odette. 

One evening just before his complete disgrace with the Verdurins, 
Swann again hears the little phrase, “distant but graceful, protected by 
the long, gradual unfurling of its transparent, incessant and sonorous 
curtain.” He appeals to it, as to a protective goddess, for assurance that 
he need not fear Forcheville. The phrase is indifferent, and underneath 
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the “transparent curtain” of its surface sweetness it is now revealing a 
source of “mysterious disturbance.” 

And so even though Swann lavishes gifts on Odette, he can do nothing 
to prevent love from progressing according to its own laws: the undis- 
turbed affection is now transformed into jealousy. This new state as- 
sumes “almost an independent existence, fiercely egotistical, gluttonous 
of everything that will feed its vitality,” as Swann spends his every 
moment spying on Odette. 


Section Four. It is not, however, the knowledge of the baseness of peering 
through Odette’s window at night, of opening her mail, of straining his 
ingenuity to be where she prefers him not to be, which brings to Swann 
the extreme agony; he can always say he is conducting a scientific inves- 
tigation, or searching for truth, or anything else which will keep him 
from seeing that suffering is a vital part of his love. What will really 
bring him the essence of this agony, what will really make him aware of 
this ineluctable progression is a comparison of Odette’s former treatment 
of him and her treatment of him now. This comparison must not simply 
be a vague one, but must place in their simultaneous, essential relation- 
ship the two contrasting modes of love, exclusive affection and jealousy, 
which he has hitherto considered as existing at successive stages in 
chronometric time. All Swann’s precautions to prevent this agonizing 
awareness are defeated when, in the salon of Mme. de Saint-Euverte, he 
suddenly and unexpectedly hears the little phrase from the Vinteuil 
Sonata. 

The long development of the thematic material of love and music 
reaches its climax at this point as each is resolved in terms of the other. 
By the well-known process of involuntary memory, the phrase forces 
Swann to relive all those things which contain his love: “ .. . the 
snowy, curled petals of the chrysanthemum ... the address ‘Maison 
Dorée, embossed on the note paper on which he had read, ‘My hand 
trembles so as I write to you’... the heated iron of the bar- 
ber . . . ” He now realizes that in the vague idea of loving there is no 
love, that, on the contrary, the “petals of the chrysanthemum and the 
letter-heading of the ‘Maison d'Or’ are full of love.” And what is more 
important, he now realizes that there is no love without suffering. 

Just as the phrase has led him to the real meaning of love, suffering 
through love now leads him to the real meaning of the phrase. His 
thoughts are “borne on a wave of sympathy towards that unknown, ex- 
alted brother who must also have suffered so greatly.” He knows that it 
is from the depths of sorrow that Vinteuil has drawn a “God-like 
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strength,” an “unlimited power of creation.” When the phrase again 
speaks to him of the vanity of his own sufferings, Swann now finds “a 
sweetness in that very wisdom which, but a little while back . . . seem- 
ed . . . intolerable.” Because, conceived in sorrow, it has espoused his 
own grief, Swann is now certain that the phrase really exists. Because it 
is concerned not with the events of everyday life but with the states of 
the soul, he now knows that its existence is in another world which 
corresponds to (if it is not identical with) the inner world inhabited 
by these states of the soul. Love and music have thus unfolded to their 
true essences: for a moment Swann becomes the man who can live in 
the inner world which they inhabit, the artist. 

The moment is a short one, however, and it is at this point that the 
development of the narrative is most decidedly musical. It has often been 
argued that fictional development can never parallel musical develop- 
ment because, whereas in music a return to the original theme is neces- 
sary, a return in fiction is usually impossible. The same idea has been 
expressed by the observation that literary development is linear, while 
musical development is circular. If, after finding the true meaning of 
the phrase and the true meaning of love, Swann were to go on and 
sacrifice himself on the altar of suffering, then even the psychological 
development of the episode would be linear. But if, having reached for 
one clairvoyant moment the farthest point in his long descent into the 
essence of things, Swann decided that the price of art and love in terms 
of energy and suffering was too great, then the circular progress of this 
spiritual voyage would be unmistakable. Swann does, in fact, turn aside 
from essences, and begins his long, circuitous return to superficiality. 

He tries to prolong his attachment by sacrificing his friends, his work, 
“in fact the whole of his life to the daily expectation of a meeting which, 
when it occurred, would bring him no happiness.” He tries to prolong 
his somewhat more viable jealousy by continuing to spy on Odette, and 
by tenderly pressing her for details of her past sexual depravities, 
brought to his attention by an anonymous letter. All these efforts cannot, 
however, prevent love from returning through “undisturbed affection” 
to indifference. 

Codetta. (Retransition to the recapitulation). To mark the return 
with unmistakable finality, Proust resorts to a felicitous metaphor which 
he has already used in the early stages of the episode. On that evening 
when Swann first fell in love with Odette, he held her at a distance for 
a moment in order that he might “fix on her features that comprehensive 
gaze with which, on the day of his departure, a traveller strives to bear 
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away with him in memory the view of a country to which he may never 
return.” Now that he has returned, Swann is compared to the traveller 
who falls asleep on the train “which is carrying him .. . out of the 
country in which he has lived so long, and which he vowed that he would 
not allow to slip away from him without looking out to bid it a last 
farewell.” 

RECAPITULATION 


Finally Swann has a dream in which the whole course of his love is 
symbolically epitomized. He is walking along the seashore with several 
others. Odette looks at him with affection and he falls in love with her. 
Just as he is about to carry her off, however, she looks at her watch and 
departs. He learns that she is going to meet Napoleon III ( Forcheville). 
She is the latter's mistress. A young man in a fez bursts into tears. Swann 
tries to console him by saying. “Why be so distressed? He was obviously 
the man to understand her.” The duality of his own personality is 
clarified when the young man turns out to be Swann himself. 


CODA 


Swann is awakened by his valet who tells him that his barber will re- 
turn in an hour. These tonsorial preoccupations are occasioned by a 
new interest in a certain Madame de Cambremer. He is going that 
afternoon to Combray, having learned that she is spending a few days 
there. And even as he anticipates this new pleasure, he cries out, “To 
think that I have wasted years of my life, that I have longed for death, 
that the greatest love that I have ever known has been for a woman 
who did not please me, who was not in my style!” 


The question will arise, obviously, as to whether Proust intended to 
imitate the sonata-allegro form in composing “Un Amour de Swann.” 
To date there is no evidence to indicate that he had any such intention, 
nor even that any other musical structure was a shaping influence in 
his long novel. The question is not an important one, however, since it 
assumes that the comparison of a literary work with a musical form is 
justified only if the author makes a self-conscious avowal of intention 
to imitate that form. It is far more significant if the writer's inspiration 
finds expression subconsciously in a form which is essentially musical. 
Despite a certain amount of musical snobbery, Marcel Proust unques- 
tionably had a knowledge of music which was far more extensive and 
profound than that of the average enlightened amateur. The ternary 
sequence of statement, development and restatement is basic to most 
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musical structures. In considering the influence of music on the style 
of Proust’s long novel, it is therefore not without significance to ob- 
serve that the states of consciousness in the inner world unfold in a 
sequence which corresponds to the most highly developed of these 
structures, the sonata-allegro form. 

If carried to extremes, the comparison of forms can, of course, be- 
come ridiculous. Since musicians and writers are working with different 
raw materials, there is some basis for the opposition of writers from 
Lessing to Irving Babbitt (and their followers) to what they choose 
to call the “confusion of the arts.” But as long as writers like De Quincy, 
Joyce, and Conrad Aiken continue to be haunted by musical forms, we, 
as readers, have the right to examine the extent to which they have 
succeeded. Furthermore, there is little doubt that the recent form anal- 
yses by H. A. Basilius and Calvin S. Brown have added greatly to our 
appreciation of such works as Thomas Mann's novelette, Tonio Kréger 
and De Quincey’s Dream Fugue.’ It is therefore not unlikely that simi- 
lar analyses of other episodes in A la Recherche du Temps Perdu will 
reveal not only to what extent Proust was influenced by different musi- 
cal forms, but may also add to our understanding and appreciation of 
the long novel. 


JOHN W. KNELLER is at present in France, investigating the relationship 
between Rousseau and the French Romantic poets. He is a student in 
the Graduate School of Yale University. 


1 See the former’s “Thomas Mann’s Use of Musical Structure and Techniques in 
Tonio Kréger,” Germanic Review, XIX, 284-308 (Dec. 1944); and the latter’s 
Music and Literature, The University of Georgia Press, 1948, pp. 149-160. 
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Bergson and Symbolism 


Must we look for the foundations of symbolism in Bergson’s philosophy, 
as it is now customary to declare? Monsieur E. Fiser would have us be- 
lieve so, in his book on the Symbole littéraire; nevertheless, his study, 
substantial and serious, also provides us with reasons for questioning 
the value of these parallels. It is clear that only with indifferent success 
can this critic discover, in Baudelaire or Mallarmé, the Bergsonian themes 
for which spirituality is essentially the past contracted within a present 
that harbors this past in its entirety. That innocency of profound exis- 
tence, that mobility of the self which disappears in a shadowy intimacy, 
all the pure reality whose onsurge no metaphor can represent and which, 
for Bergson, is the essence of duration, corresponds only through quite 
external analogies with the ideal spectacle that Mallarmé’s poetic achieve- 
ment presents to contemplation. If we could be satisfied with a phrase 
or two, we might say that the inapprehensible nothing, the “no” born 
from expectancy, doubt and absence, the silent thunder which rever- 
berates amidst images dissolving one into another and which heralds, in 
the works of Mallarmé, a fascinating “breaking point,” is separated by 
an abyss from Bergsonian philosophy and is meaningful only in a vertigo 
wherein anguish reduces itself to exhaustion and unceasingly triumphs 
over ravishment. Similarly with Baudelaire, if again superficial phrases 
were acceptable, it might be seen that the dream does not express the 
purity of a self plunged in duration, but proclaims the radiation of a 
magical consciousness that comes into contact with the essence of the 
world. The myth is not a means for turning toward oneself and finding 
oneself in the form of pure time, it is the expression of the exhausting 
and impossible march to that point where the universe and the heart 
desiring it seem to become one. “In certain almost supernatural states of 
the soul,” said Baudelaire, “profundity is revealed entirely in the spec- 
tacle, however commonplace it may be, spread out before one’s eyes. 
The spectacle becomes the Symbol of profundity.” Is it advisable to 
translate such texts, as of course can be done, into the terminology of 
Bergsonian philosophy? This sort of game, which denies poetry, also 
denies Bergsonism, so intent on respecting the purity and originality of 
the primordial intuition. 

Nor do we consider that Bergson’s views on language can represent ex- 
actly the Symbolists’ attitude with regard to words. It is not even sure that 
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the poetic labor may not be made incomprehensible by an attempt to fit it 
in with Bergson’s remarks. In a sense, the philosophy of the Immediate 
Data of Consciousness did not consist of a criticism of language in gen- 
eral, a criticism doubtless as old as speech; rather did it show why, and 
under what conditions, language became an unreliable instrument. Fur- 
thermore, it gave back to speech, after having discredited it as a means 
of expressing the interior life, the power to suggest melodic duration, 
to make this indirectly available for the non-participant. Why do words, 
incapable of expressing meta-intellectual truths, become apt, in new 
arrangements, to facilitate the approach to and even provoke the intuiting 
of these truths? This difficulty has often been stressed. It manifests in 
striking fashion the mixture of mistrust and faith, of suspicion and 
friendship which characterizes the relations between the Bergsonian 
mind and language. Bergson, in short, was imbued with an extreme dis- 
trust of words and an extreme confidence in poetry. It is not his crit- 
icism of language which makes possible and illuminates the existence 
of a symbolic art, but his profound feeling for art which furnishes him 
with the proofs of the validity and excellence of language, considered 
as the new system of a spell. 


Bergson, nonetheless, while strongly aware of the poet’s powers, con- 
tinues to be uneasily vigilant when confronted by words, which are in 
a constant process of crystallization and are weighed down by our intellec- 
tual and practical habits. It is natural for him to pronounce a negative 
eulogy of creative language, and he shows how it manages to avoid be- 
trayal of the profound vision by remaining foreign to it, by turning 
around it in a series of disparate images, by delineating in an enchanted 
whirl the contours of that figure whose absence it lights up. No word 
possesses such spellbinding force that it can strip consciousness of its 
veils. All one can ask of the adroit flow of words is a frank avowal that 
not one of them, even for a moment, can appear as the equivalent of 
intution and unite with this lightning flash in the invocation it addresses 
to it. This attitude of tempered antipathy has nothing in common with 
Baudelaire’s attitude. As for Mallarmé, what is more essentially contrary 
to his thought? Against his horror of clichés, of oratorical forms, of 
prosaic logic must be set his passion for words, his “twenty-four-letter 
piety,” his intimacy with all forms of expression, from the word, a 
jewel flower, an isolated flame that burns far off, to the line of poetry, 
“mot supréme, parfait, vaste, natif,” “mot neuf et comme incantatoire.” 
If this word is of course not destined to convey, free from all pretext, 
the thought of an object or the significance of a state of soul, it has 
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nevertheless a value other than that of its pure sonority, and the trust 
Mallarmé puts in it is the trust in a jewel lit by its sparkle, in a center 
of suspense from which radiates a musical significance, in a figure which 
revolves and is undone in the allusion it reveals. “The childishness of 
literature up to now,” he said, in reply to Jules Huret’s inquiry, “has 
been to believe, for example, that choosing a certain number of precious 
stones and putting their names on paper, even very skillfully, was to 
make precious stones. That is not so. Since poetry consists in creating, 
one must take certain states in the human soul, gleams of a purity so 
absolute that that, in reality, well sung and properly illuminated, con- 
stitutes man’s jewels: where there is symbol, there is creation, and the 
word ‘poetry’ acquires its meaning here: it is, in short, the only possible 
human creation.” And Mallarmé will also declare, in a supreme homage 
to the word: “I imagine, with the ineradicable doubtless writer's preju- 
dice, that nothing will endure unless it be voiced.” 

One might also note that Paul Valéry conceives of the relations 
between language and thought in a way which sets him immeasurably 
apart from Bergson. To the extent that for him a literary work always 
appears to be a forgery, and that “in language subjected to rhythm, 
measure, rhyme and alliteration, endeavor is confronted by conditions 
utterly foreign to the matrix of thought,” he sees in poetic labors the 
means of breaking with the spontaneous mind and of achieving a par- 
ticular beauty which can be compared with no other. The writer, through 
his corrections, his fresh starts, the deliberate obstinacy of his refusals, 
far from coming closer to his original intention, as Bergson stated, moves 
away from the authentic vision, and the nature of language assures him 
of a fresh enchantment, based on a number of necessary mistakes and 
misunderstandings. Thus, in the case of Paul Valéry, there is a trust in 
language which is trust, not in a system of expression, capable of a faith- 
ful correspondence with thought, but in the special properties of form, 
in its own original inductive effects, in its potency which fits it to or- 
ganize, and to construct the marvel of, the poem. That is an ambition 
altogether at variance with Bergsonism. Paul Valéry supposes—and on 
this postulate surrealism grew—that if ever language coincides with the 
original thought, it is at the point of departure, when the mind surrenders 
itself to the immediate, to the crude monster which it then is for itself. 
But he adds that the writer fulfills his mission only when he replaces 
this untouched spontaneity by the endeavors of the most acutely conscious 
labor. Spontaneous language is perhaps the language which best explains 
the formlessness of the interior life, but the language which matters for 
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the artist is that of utmost consciousness, and there is nothing the mind 
more keenly despises than unreflecting spontaneity, the image of its own 
accidents and chance encounters. And this, from a certain viewpoint, is 
the antithesis of Bergsonian philosophy.* 


(Translated by Joel A. Hunt) 


FRANCE’S FOREMOST critic, Maurice Blanchot has entitled his latest 
collection of essays La Part du feu. Also published in 1949 are his Lautré- 
amont et Sade, and a “récit,’ L’Arrét de mort. 


* For permission to print this article we wish to thank, not only Monsieur 
Blanchot, but also Literary Masterpieces, Inc., of 437 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
representatives in the U.S. of the Librairie Gallimard. 
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Julien Benda: 


The Poet’s Function 


American Sunday-supplement editors are fond of informing their read- 
ers that truth is stranger than fiction, but if Julien Benda had his way 
he might simply remind us that truth is different from fiction. In the 
hundreds of pages he has recently devoted to speculation on the nature 
and limitations of literature he has made it evident that he believes in 
none of the conventional modern ideas on literary art—that literature 
carries reality to a higher realm, that the writer is the great giver of 
truth, that the poet is the seer, the guide, the priest, and so on—and 
that he thinks of literature as a separate and independent activity which 
has little to do with straight thinking and which cannot possibly have 
validity as a medium for the expression of truth. This view has of 
course driven him, in late years, into some untenable positions and 
into some peculiar exaggerations but it has also permitted him a good 
many of those passionate paradoxes he loves so well and has given his po- 
sition a consistency a little unusual in these days of Protean individual- 
ities. For Julien Benda takes great pride in following his ideas to their 
‘logical’ end and in his discussion of the problem that concerns us here 
he seems to have ventured to the utmost limits of logic—if not indeed 
beyond what has just become popular as the ‘point of no return.’ 

The substance of Benda’s general position is this: literature is by 
essence incapable of containing real thought, for literature necessarily 
implies an effort toward a style and the creation of a style always imp- 
lies some compromise with the truth. So literature is by nature insincere 
for its goal is the production of beauty and in its search for beauty it 
consistently disregards the requirements of sound thought—of logic— 
so that there can simply be no real thinking where the writer is con- 
cerned with effects and not with the expression of pure ideas. Now, it 
might be interesting and perhaps profitable to explore Benda’s argu- 
ments in all their ramifications, but space does not permit such develop- 
ment here. It may suffice, rather, to trace Benda’s ideas on the poet and 
on poetry in general, for in them we may find something like an epi- 
tome of his whole position as well as what he himself likes to call a 
‘cas-type’ of his entire method. 

It is a little remarkable that Benda came to the discussion of the 
poet so late in his career, for one would have thought that his Cartesian 
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and Spinozist inclinations, his dry, precise mind and his general ir- 
ritation with ‘la gent littéraire’ would have led him very early to some 
intensive and ingenious campaign against the makers of verses, who 
surely represent the literary malady in its most virulent form and who 
undoubtedly offer the most fertile ground for comparisons between 
logicians and litterateurs. But actually it was not until after the recent 
War that he turned his attention resolutely to the poet and more 
specifically to the relationships obtaining between poetic art and philo- 
sophy. However, since 1944 he has spent so much time on the question 
that it now appears to be his major interest and it begins to seem, as 
it used to when he was attacking Henri Bergson, that he would like 
nothing better than to destroy his opponents and their works root and 
branch. Benda is an old man now, but it would be an egregious error 
to imagine that he is living in some paradise of memories, all passion 
spent. His weapons are blunted, no doubt, but he does not hesitate to 
rush into the fray with all the vigor of the passionate clerc who chal- 
lenged his whole generation twenty years ago. At all events, having 
taken his position, he has become steadily more bitter in his criticism 
of poets and their products and has so extended the scope of his stric- 
tures that by now he has worked himself into an absolute impasse. 
The process, it might be remarked, is not entirely unusual with him. 


It was in the third volume of his autobiography, Exercice d’un enter- 
ré vif, that Benda first trained his artillery on poets specifically. Since 
the early ‘thirties he had offered a considerable amount of discussion of 
the litterateur in general, but in no work had he singled out the poet 
as the type of offender against good intellectual manners; one might 
infer from this earlier discussion that the poet was no more guilty of 
intellectual sins than the novelist and surely not so guilty as the dra- 
matist, who has always been high on Benda’s list of enemies. But in the 
Exercice he took up the cudgels in earnest, though the anti-poetic argu- 
ments he advances here are a little different from those he has presented 
in more recent writings. In the Exercice the attack is directed against 
what Benda conceives to be the ‘immorality’ of poetry; it is true, how- 
ever, that he finds this ‘immorality’ to be based on what he thinks is the 
ineradicably non-intellectual nature of versified writing: 

Je suis fort sensible 4 la poésie et a une belle forme d'art. Je 
sais par coeur de nombreux vers, voire des plus exempts de réelle 
pensée, comme ceux de tel poéte mallarméen, et me les récite 


souvent avec amour. Mais j'éprouve peu de considération pour 
cette activité et pour le goiit que j’en ai. Je les trouve volontiers 
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enfantins et tiens un Kant ou un Descartes, voire, un Fresnel 
ou un Darwin, pour des exemplaires humains supérieurs 4 Ron- 
sard ou 4 Baudelaire, voire 4 Dante ou 4 Victor Hugo." 


It is true that in the same passage Benda does admit that thought, real 
thought, can be introduced into the forms of art—he has done it him- 
self, he says—but it is always introduced there, it is never there naturally, 
for he believes with Valéry that thought by its very nature lacks what 
we call style, that is, that ideas seized in their essence are not beautiful 
and require a good bit of changing (read adulteration) before they 
become fit matter for literature. And in the old question of truth and 
beauty he does not hesitate to break with the long tradition that holds 
that literature is the highest human function, inasmuch as it is the only 
one that can accomplish the union of those two fundamental needs of 
the human soul: “. . . la pensée et la beauté artistique m’apparaissent 
deux choses essentiellement distinctes qui ne se joignent que par ac- 
cident, en admettant qu’elles le puissent vraiment, et le propre de mon 
type mental est de mettre résolument la premiére au-dessus de |I'autre.”” 
The opposition he finds between truth and beauty leads him, quite 
naturally, to a choice between the two; quite naturally too, it leads him 
to the intellectualist’s choice: “Plus je songe au goat des hommes pour 
l'art, plus j’y découvre surtout la recherche d’une joie sensuelle. Or je 
n’ai aucun respect pour ces sortes de joie, encore que fort capable de 
les goiiter.”* His final statement of position with regard to the moral 
nature of poetry is one of those lapidary hyperboles which have made his 
whole work so interesting and so controversial: “Au vrai, je fais d'une 
certaine poésie moderne ce que beaucoup font d’une courtisane: jouir 
d'elle et la mépriser.”* The old clerc may not always be strictly faithful 
to the rules of his order, but there is no doubt that he is still a clerc. 


But it is by no means on moral grounds alone that poetry is condemned 
in Benda’s latest works. Having once established his position, he indulged 
here in the same process which has always given him his books, 
the process incidentally which produced Belphégor and La Trahison 
des clercs: beginning with the bald statement of a bias, introduced in- 
cidentally and often gratuitously into some work where it is clearly 


1 Exercice d'un enterré vif, Geneva-Paris (Editions des Trois-Collines), 1944, 
». 11. 

2 Ibid., p. 12. 

8 Ibid., p. 155. 

4 Ibid., p. 156. 
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out of place, he invariably proceeds in a series of later articles and 
books to surround his position with the defenses of a reasoned doctrine 
and the support of a considerable number of examples and citations, 
to the point where the original thought, which is normally exaggerated 
in the extreme and hence highly controversial, takes on full ideological 
development. His procedure in the question of poetry and thought has 
been exactly the same. Having fixed his point of departure, a moral one 
as usual, in Exercice d’un enterré vif, he then passed on to a series of 
demonstrations which fill at least two of his most recent works and a 
fair portion of a third. In the course of the development of his explan- 
ation he has made two essential points, one of which seems fairly ac- 
ceptable, at least to the more conservative reader who likes his literature 
out of the right-hand side of the inkwell, the other of which is mere 
exaggeration which cannot be taken seriously by any reasonable man. 

The first of these two points might be called the Cartesian’s reply 
to Mallarmé. Benda declares, and perhaps not without reason, that 
poetry has, ineluctably, a basis of intellectuality which can never com- 
pletely disappear in spite of all the music, all the rhythm and all the 
verbal tricks by which the modern poet may seek to conceal it. The 
reason is simple: poetry deals in words, and words, whether we like it 
or not, have intellectual meanings which attach to them permanently 
and which cannot be separated from them by any process whatsoever. 
Words, that is, are not musical notes; we cannot avoid what a young 
modern has called the ‘perverse game of seeking meanings’ and no 
matter how far we attempt to descend within ourselves, no matter how 
unintellectual we strive to make our minds, we cannot avoid fixing 
meanings to words. This idea finds its main expression in a little work 
Benda called Non Possumus (1946) whose title is self-explanatory. 
Actually, the principal portions of Non Possumus had appeared in 
scattered form in Benda’s long and violent condemnation of contem- 
porary literature, La France byzantine (1945). The little treatise also 
figures as a kind of appendix to Benda’s work of aesthetic theory, Du 
Poétique (1946), so it is apparent that he thinks very highly indeed 
of his anti-primitivistic, anti-musical manifesto. 

In Du Poétiqgue he expands the concept, presenting what might be 
called the semantics of poetry. Here he argues, again perhaps rightly, 
that the sonorous quality of a word can increase that word's poetic 
significance but cannot by itself create it. He applies the familiar test 
(and comes out with precisely the opposite answer to that obtained by 
most of the left-wing theorists of the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
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turies): to a foreigner, words which are poetic in a strange tongue 
are only titillating sounds, producing a feeling of pleasure, but they do 
not in themselves create any impression of poetry. For “Un chatouille- 
ment n’est pas un sentiment poétique. Celui-ce est inséparable d'une con- 
ception de l’esprit, idée ou image.”® Baudelaire, it appears, and more 
especially Mallarmé, were incredibly misguided in their beliefs and 
from their error has sprung the whole misunderstanding which char- 
acterizes modern attempts at creating great verse. 


Benda does admit, of course, that there are such things as states of 
pure affectivity, unalloyed by intellectuality, but he thinks that they 
are most frequently produced by music, not by any exercise which em- 
ploys words as its tools. For if we understand the words, they give us 
a meaning; if we do not, then their musical content is too poor in itself 
to produce any well-defined reaction. In poetry, then, heart cannot speak 
to heart, much less can body speak to body; only mind can speak to 
mind. This is the intellectualist’s position; it may not be wholly wrong. 

But the doctrine of Nom Possumus is only one of the precepts 
which Benda offers to the poet of the future. In Du Poétique he also 
sets up other criteria for the attainment of true poetry, all of them of 
clearly Cartesian nature, as might be expected from a theorist of his 
leanings. The first of these is an adaptation of his central criticism 
of Bergsonism, that the thing-in-itself cannot be the object of poetry 
(or indeed of any kind of art) but rather that an idea of the thing 
must replace it in order to cause a poetic sensation. Life, in and by 
itself, cannot evoke any impression of poetry; that role can be fulfilled 
only by the poet’s abstract idea of life. The intimate letters of Julie 
de Lespinasse, which are so full of life, of movement, of passion, do 
not create within us amy poetic sensation whatsoever; yet we are 
deeply stirred and moved by the poetry of Ophelia’s fixation—which 
offers exactly the same psychological case as the letters of the senti- 
mental saloniste® Thus, poetry not only operates with unshakably 
intellectual materials, its methods must likewise be those of the 
intellectualist par excellence, the abstractor. Nor is abstraction the 
only Cartesian virtue Benda demands of poetry, far from it. There 
is also the requirement that the poem be not unintelligible—the old 
superstition of the ‘clair et distinct’—and that it have a defined sense 
and a defined form. 


5 Du Poétique, Geneva-Paris (Editions des Trois-Collines), 1946, p. 20. 
8 Non Possumus, Paris (Nouvelle Revue Critique), 1946, p. 33. 
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Now, to attain the defined form which Benda regards as a sine 
qua non of poetry, the writer must fashion his poem in such a way 
that it creates a ‘representation, that is to say, “...un état de 
conscience cohérent, cette cohérence n’ayant, d’ailleurs, aucun besoin 
détre de lordre logique mais pouvant relever—et mieux vaut—de 
lordre purement affectif."" The concession in the last clause is 
significant indeed, but what seems more significant is the insistence 
on some kind of arrangement at all costs. Benda, along with a few 
other modern critics, regards a great part of contemporary verse as 
only a more or less fortunate arrangement of words, a line of un- 
coupled cars, so to speak, but not a train—and this precisely be- 
cause modern poets have forgotten or disdained the essential pre- 
cept of composition. When Valéry declares in a typical boutade that 
“La raison veut que le poéte préfére la rime a la raison,” Benda is 
shocked and angered; he sees in such cynical pronouncements a ‘per- 
fection de mépris’ for the intellectual aspects of poetry that the un- 
initiate have never approached. For reason must prevail in poetry 
as in any other human function above the purely animal; man is born a 
thinker, his thoughts must be arranged, the very structure of his mind 
compels him to compose. And as he composes he is compelled, again by 
some mysterious but inescapable force, to seek a center for his thoughts, 
to group them around some ‘idée maitresse’ so that they fall into the 
hierarchy their nature calls for. If any group of objects or sentiments 
is to be rendered in verse, then the poet must find the one which in 
some sense dominates, unifies and explains them all; having discovered 
this object-center or sentiment-center, the poet has the essential portion 
of the ‘ensemble ordonné’ already complete; all he then has to do is write 
the poem. It is to be noted that the harmony Benda speaks of is always 
an invented one, imposed by the writer on his materials, not at all im- 
posed by the materials on him, as some poets would have us believe. But 
invented or natural, this harmony of idea is so important in the poetic 
process that it can lend magic even to a scientific or philosophic concept 
which without it would remain, in its complexity, forever outside the 
realm of poetry. 

Having thus demonstrated—to his own satisfaction, at least—the in- 
escapably intellectual essence of poetry, Benda then passed on to the 
discussion of a new problem, the distinction he finds between the ‘poetic’ 
and the ‘aesthetic.’ He points out that the verses of many poets, men like 
Mallarmé, Valéry, Leconte de Lisle, touch what seems to be an aesthetic 


7 Ibid., p. 29. 
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chord in us, yet leave us cold, poetically speaking. But the works of some 
other men, such as Musset for instance, while weak ‘aesthetically,’ produce 
a strong and distinct feeling of poetry. This consideration leads him to 
reflection on the nature of the two different states: 


On peut méme se demander si, du moins en théorie, l'un n’ex- 
clut pas l'autre; si le sentiment esthétique, étant fait de sensibiliré 
a une réussite verbale, 4 un bonheur de proportions, 4 un heureux 
ajustement de la forme au fond, des moyens au but, 4 une unité 
de signification, 4 une homogénéité d’atmosphére, 4 une savante 
gradation d’effets, bref, étant un sentiment grandement intellectuel, 
n’est pas quelque chose de radicalement autre que le sentiment 
poétique, lequel est avant tout un état affectif. Je crois qu'il ne 
faudrait pas pousser beaucoup tel grand prieur de l’esthétique, par 
exemple M. Paul Valéry, pour lui faire souscrire 4 cette antinomie 
et déclarer que, si ses vers sont poétiques en tant qu’ils touchent 
l'affectivité, c'est & cause de la trahison des mots et contrairement 
4 sa volonté.® 


Now, it cannot be denied that Benda has here the essence of a good and 
fertile idea, but as usual he is not content with this simple and provoca- 
tive statement but must go on elucidating his position until he has badly 
weakened it. His first step in the process is to show that the ‘cénacle’ is 
wrong in its contention that there is no poetry separate from the form 
that expresses it and that ‘Lamoignon,’ whose (bourgeois) point of view 
he has chosen to defend in Du Poétique, is right in his common-sense 
conviction that there is such a thing. The separation, he thinks, is pos- 
sible for the image, not for the idea: such ‘vers-idées’ as “Tel qu’en lui- 
méme enfin l’éternité le change” become wretched nonsense if their form 
is even slightly changed. Here he concludes that the poet who tries to 
enounce ideas which are valid in themselves and which do not depend on 
some striking turn of phrase for their effect is operating in a fashion 
contrary to the very nature of his art. 

As he continues the argument he grows more explicit. There is a 
great deal of talk nowadays about the unity of science, philosophy and 
poetry, he observes, but most of it is bosh. Science, tending constantly 
to replace the qualitative by the quantitative and tending also toward 
pure algebraic expression with no real equivalent in nature, is as far 
from poetry as possible. And the same is true of philosophy: 


Pour autant qu'elle est science—psychologie objective, logique, 
morale expérimentale—elle ne nous donne aucun sentiment du 
poétique; elle nous le prodigue, au contraire, en tant qu'elle est 
métaphysique, qu'elle manie des idées d’infini, d’inconnaissable, 


8 Du Poétique, pp. 15-16. 
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d'ineffable, de nécessité, de liberté, d’immortalité, de création 
personnelle ou non du monde et autres dont |’adéquation ou non 
au réel est indémontrable. C’est sur ce terrain, ot elle ignore 
la science, qu’on a pu dire que la philosophie rejoint la poésie.® 


What he is really driving at here is an idea which was to become 
one of the pillars of a later book, Du Style d’idées: that there is no 
poetry where there is too much truth. Nor indeed can poetry exist where 
there is too much realism. He does not think, for instance, that Villon’s 
Ballade des pendus is really poetic, or that Hugo’s Montfaucon has the 
divine fire, in spite of the fact that both works impress him deeply by 
their visual power. For the sense of poetry is not conferred by the eye 
but by the ear and it is the ‘mages du musical’ who are the real bards. 
Even too clear an image may remove a line from the domain of the truly 
poetic, for poetry must depend in large part on what Péguy called the 
‘extra-texte’; Leconte de Lisle, whose works are almost completely devoid 
of any ‘mysterious’ quality, is largely lacking in true poetic ability. After 
having spent so much time in establishing the necessity of organization, 
of a center, for the poetic work, Benda now concludes that composition 
in the real sense is not at all a poetic quality. For composition might be 
called an architectural virtue, hence essentially intellectual, and it is be- 
coming clear that in spite of the lessons of Non Possumus poetry is fun- 
damentally a non-intellectual exercise. For “. . . les vertus intellectuelles 
n'ont rien a voir avec la poésie.”'° Perhaps indeed the act of a poet in 
proposing to himself a determined goal and in progressing toward it with 
no reference along the way to what is useless or accessory bars him from 
attaining his true aim, the creation of poetry. For such activity as this 
belongs within the definition of the ‘aesthetic’ activities of man and by 
its connection with the scientific spirit is clearly outside the poetic manner. 
So the poetic art emerges from Du Poétique as something quite dif- 
ferent from what we had been led to believe it might be by certain 
passages of Nom Possumus. Far from being an intellectual creation of 
man, it appears now as a mere appeal to the non-rational faculties, to 
base emotion and sentiment: 
. en tant que lié au sens de l'épandu, non de I'arrété, de I’es- 
tompé, non du précis, du musical, non du plastique, il est lié a la 
conscience du sensuel, non de I’intellectuel, du voluptueux, non du 


sévére. Sa conformation morale est femelle. Il est curieux de voir 
Certaines personnes qui ne se nourrissent que de poésie soutenir 


9 Ibid., p. 125. 
10 [bid., p. 137. 
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qu’elles cultivent ainsi leur esprit et refuser de convenir qu’elles 
n’entendent satisfaire, au fond, que leur sensualité .. . 


It is in one of Benda’s latest books, Du Style d’idées (1948), that he 
gives what seems to be his final position with respect to the relationship 
of the poet and the thinker. In Du Style d’idées he proceeds first to a 
discussion of the nature of thought and concludes that certain well-defined 
characteristics are always present where true thought exists. In the first 
place, thought is always the affirmation of an idea, which is to say that 
the mind which refuses any definite position, any ‘adhesion to itself’, 
which decrees that its products will be ‘insaisissable’, Protean and con- 
tradictory, cannot be said truly to think. For thought tends by essence 
to certainty and firmness and thus to a unique expression of each con- 
cept; so that the ‘modern’ technique, with its refusal to choose or de- 
fine, represents only the inability of the ‘modern’ mind to grasp its 
ideas firmly and boldly. It is only a step from this position to the 
conclusion that “Le talent littéraire n’exclut point la pensée, encore qu'il 
soit loin de l’impliquer.”!* Now, since thought must by definition be an 
affirmation, it must also be clear, to the point indeed where even a 
thought on ‘le vague’ must strive to be as clear and well-defined as pos- 
sible. And besides being clear and affirmative, thought, to be worthy of - 
the name, must be abstract and general, rising constantly above the in- 
dividual to the ‘higher’ sphere of the universal. And, too, it must be anti- 
mystic, which is to say that all its affirmations must be comprehensible 
to the generality of mankind, not only to the select souls of. some ‘happy 
few.’ In short, thought for Benda is this and only this: “Une pensée en- 
richissante prise par l’esprit sur la réalité.” Its positive, logical and scien- 
tific nature is evident, for ‘réalité’ in Benda’s mind is what we might 
describe as brute reality, the facts of life, and there is no room in his 
definition for metaphysics or intuition or any of the other activities that 
less rigorous men sometimes characterize as ‘thought.’ 

It is apparent, then, that the litterateur will be the opposite number 
of the thinker, for it would seem that his technique and indeed his whole 
manner of envisaging the world are in exact contradiction to the latter's. 
This is indeed Benda’s opinion. In a long chapter of Du Style d’idées he 
devotes himself to the whole question of how far real thought can enter 
the literary domain and concludes that it cannot enter it at all, at least if 
we accept his definition of what thought is—and accept, too, his concept 


11 J[bid., p. 172. 
12 Du Style d’idées, Paris (Gallimard), 1948, p. 25. 
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of literary art. In this chapter he discusses the manifestations of thought 
among the ‘moralistes’ which France has produced in such abundance, 
among the historians and critics, novelists and dramatists, and concludes 
with a page or two on poets, who by their very position in the work 
seem to represent to his mind the ultimate of the unintellectual, the non- 
thinkers par excellence. And that is precisely what he says: “Le poéte est 
l'écrivain-type auquel il serait souverainement impertinent de demander 
de la pensée, telle du moins que nous I’'avons définie. . . "1 For the 
poet's function is to express his sensibility, not to discover its well-springs 
within himself or to cause us to advance in knowledge of its nature. 
Now, it is true that in expressing his emotions the poet may suddenly 
light up his discourse with a piercing view of ome aspect of their com- 
position, but such views, with the poet, must always be secondary and 
accessory to his subject. For the poet’s function is to live his emotion, 
not to explain it, especially not to explain it in abstract terms indepen- 
dently of his personal coefficient. The poet rightly scorns such activities, 
for his role is to give us the state of his soul in contact with the riddle 
of the world, the charm of woman, human suffering and so on. It is 
not for him to seek the nature of the religious sentiment, for instance, 
or of sexual attraction or the sense of the infinite. And if he does express 
ideas at all, he must do so in connection with an ‘état sensible,’ that is, 
ideas surrounded wtih a personal halo and not at all in the fashion 
that is characteristic of the real thinker. Valéry is right when he de- 
clares that where the clear and distinct begin, there poetry finishes. 
Even if he expresses a scientific or philosophic concept he must do 
so only insofar as that concept produces in him a state of sensibility, 
which is the only kind of matter susceptible of real poetic treatment. 
It is true of course that certain poets have tried to express philo- 
sophical ideas valid in themselves. But 

Si peu poétes qu’ils fussent, cela a suffi pour que leurs idées ne 

valussent que par le sentiment qui les portait. On se demande ce 


qu’on a appris sur la nature de la religion en lisant le poéme de 
Louis Racine ou de la justice avec celui de Sully-Prudhomme.* 


Even when they function in fields separate from their art, poets lack to an 
amazing degree the ability to express real thought. When they discourse 
On poetic activity one might expect them to say something of great 
value, to give profound views into the heart of the matter, but in fact 
nothing could be farther from reality. Read for example Poe’s Poetical 


13 [bid., p. 174. 
14 Ibid., p. 176. 
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Principles or Baudelaire’s pages on that same work or the preface to the 
Odes et ballades or any Surrealist manifesto and you will see how devoid 
the poet is of any broad or exact notions about his own activity and func- 
tion. These men can give you any number of ingenious apergus on isolated 
points of prosody and poetics, they can and do provide penetrating 
judgments on other poets, often give us precepts interesting in them- 
selves (though they are rarely of general nature), regale us with ex- 
cellent diatribes against their enemies; but one puts down their writ- 
ings without the slightest notion of what poetic activity is or of the 
special mechanism that produces it. It is notable that not one of them 
has given us anything so penetrating or substantial as Renouvier’s book 
on Hugo as poet. For the poet is simply not a thinker and so is radically 
incapable of producing anything that might contain thought properly 
defined. “La encore, le poéte, bien que se faisant critique, reste poéte 
et se veut incapable en tant que tel de la considération délibérée d’une 
abstraction.”?® 

The poet, of course, is only an exaggerated example of the inability 
of the litterateur to attain the level of real—that is, organized, logi- 
cal and positive—thought. One may say of all those in whom the literary 
element is dominant, novelists, dramatists, critics, and most of all poets, 
that their contribution to the knowledge of human realities consists 
even in the best of cases of precise but scattered observations which 
lack entirely those fecund rapprochements which would give them 
validity as coherent thought. “Une histoire des idées vraiment fortes sur 
la réalité humaine peut négliger les littérateurs.”’® In the very subject 
poets have treated with most predilection, the passions of mankind, every- 
thing important has been said by a tiny number of philosophers and 
savants. The litterateur—the poet—talks well and prettily; unfortunately, 
he says nothing. 


What then is the poet’s role, as Benda see it, at least? It certainly does 
not seem to be as intellectual guide, as we have abundantly seen, nor does 
it appear to be as moral leader, for 


. nous avouons ne nullement demander 4 la poésie de nous 
faire éprouver, comme Paphnuce 4 Thais, la soif du repentir et du 
retour aux innocences préhistoriques, mais de nous dispenser des 
émotions beaucoup moins sombres et peut-étre par la beaucoup 
plus fines.’* 


15 [bid., p. 177. 
16 Thid., p. 181. 
17 Non Possumus, p. 31. 
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In the last words of that phrase lies Benda’s concept of the poet’s role, 
a function much humbler than today’s theorists say it is. For the generality 
of readers—the Lamoignons of this world—ask of the poet far less gran- 
diose enterprises than he seems determined to undertake. When Marcel 
Raymond or Rolland de Renéville or Joé Bousquet discourse on the place 
of the poet in our civilization, they consistently attribute to him qualities 
which are not his, speak of his activity in terms which are honestly ap- 
plicable only to the philosopher or the priest and declare, with many 
flourishes, that he provides us with what, after all, it is not his to give. 
Lamoignon is less demanding. He realizes, as the ‘cénacle’ does not, that 
the poet has a role which is specifically his own and which has nothing 
to do with the functions of other specialists, philosophers, scientists, poli- 
ticians and religious leaders. Just what does Lamoignon wish from the 
poet? Benda feels that the answer is simple: 

. mous autres, profanes, ne demandons nullement a la poésie de 


‘ 


s'apparenter 4 une connaissance prophétique, ni méme a aucune 
connaissance, mystique ou autre, nous lui demandons de nous 
émouvoir ou de nous charmer. Nous ne lui demandons nullement 
détre un moyen de découverte, mais bien un moyen d’expression. 
Ses prétentions cognitives nous intéressent pour juger sa psycholo- 
gie, mais ne touchent en rien notre sensibilité poétique. Devant 
l'initiation 4 de telles arcanes le profane, avide de poésie, pense 
au coq de la fable: 

Mais le moindre grain de mil 

Ferait bien mieux mon affaire.'® 


It wonld be idle, of course, to point out how far Benda is from most of 
his contemporaries, how limited his view of literary art seems to be, 
how exclusive his definition of human thought. In his whole discussion 
of the limitations of literature, more particularly of poetry, he has in- 
dulged in that process which the Spanish call asking pears of the elm— 
and then has scornfully condemned the elm for not giving the fruit. 
But it would be idle also to maintain that he does not have a germ of 
truth in his remarks and that in more moderate form they might not 
seem completely valid, at least for a large body of readers. But modera- 
tion, apparently, is not the clerc’s forte, for the clerc must stand alone. 
It cannot be said against Julien Benda that he has refused his role. 


ROBERT L. NIESS, mow Associate Professor at the University of Michigan, 
will publish a book on Julien Benda. 


18 Jbid., pp. 29-30. 
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Apollinaire 
and the Modern Mind 


An unusual experience in historical self-consciousness must have belonged 
to those who reached the age of reason with the turn of the century and 
felt compelled to express awareness of a new era. Dates are arbitrary 
landmarks, and the world does not change suddenly because a new figure 
appears on the calendar. Yet, a reading of the more personal writings of 
those who turned the big leaf from the eighteen hundreds to 1900 gives 
indications of a psychological upheaval and of a conviction on the part 
of these writers that if things had not changed they should,—an attitude 
not as readily associated with the mid-century adult. The writings of 
Guillaume Apollinaire, born in 1880, show that he was not only conscious 
of a transition but felt responsible to have a hand in heralding and 
shaping a new world. 

Nineteen-hundred brought to France an international exposition. 
One of the most important gadgets peddled there was the magical electric 
bulb; it was also the year of the cinema, the Paris subway, and liquid 
oxygen. It marked the advent of the supremacy of the scientist in the 
history of human progress, not the pure scientist who dealt with the 
abstract, but the man who applied the principles of science and produced. 
Whatever else twentieth-century man was going to possess in the way 
of distinguishing traits, he seemed assured of a generous share of concrete 
intelligence, an inventive spirit, which would provide unfathomable 
resources to the activity of his imagination. 

This development of technical imagination seemed, however, to have 
no immediate parallel in artistic activities. Art suddenly appeared a weak 
sister.’ Since the end of the nineteenth century a rift had taken place 
between science and art which was growing wider and wider. Art, after 
a shortlived alliance with positivism, had soon protested, revolted, taken 
refuge in the dream, unsuspecting that soon science was to claim the 
dream itself as one of its legitimate domains of investigation. Science 
seemed to be the destroyer of the marvelous and the mysterious. The 
resentment was not untouched by a certain amount of jealousy on the 
part of the artist in regard to the strides made by the scientific inventor. 


1 The words “art” and “artist” will be used in their broadest connotation in this 
essay. 
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This conflict is vividly demonstrated by Apollinaire in his Le Poéte 
assassimé (1916). Much of this Rabelaisian novelette is autobiographical. 
We trace the fantastically confused origin and international upbringing 
of the poet-hero, Croniamantal, which parallels closely the apocryphal 
data about Apollinaire’s own early years; we see the poet making ties 
with the vanguard painters of his time, like Apollinaire’s relations with 
the cubists. We are exposed to Croniamantal’s conception of an extra- 
ordinary play containing in a one-paragraph description the seeds of 
playful irrationality which was to be more notoriously demonstrated the 
following year in the staging of Apollinaire’s play, Les Mamelles de 
Tirésias, and was to reach fruition in the works of the surrealists: 

Close to the sea, a man buys a newspaper. From a house on the 
prompt side emerges a soldier whose hands are electric bulbs. A 
giant three meters high comes down from a tree. He shakes the 
newspaper vendor, who is of plaster. She falls and breaks. At this 
moment a judge arrives on the scene. He kills everyone with 
slashes from a razor, while a leg which comes hopping by fells the 
judge with a kick under the nose, and sings a pretty popular song. 


Finally Croniamantal comes face to face with the archenemy of poets, 
not the smug unimaginative bourgeois, but the champion of the scien- 
tists, Horace Tograth, who demands the killing of all poets because they 
have been overrated and are contributing nothing valuable to present 
civilization: 
True glory has forsaken poetry for science, philosophy, acrobatics, 
philanthropy, sociology etc. Today all that poets are good for is 
to take money that they have not earned since they seldom work 
and since most of them (except for cabaret singers and a few 
others) have no talent and consequently no excuse . . . The 
prizes that are awarded to them rightfully belong to workers, 
inventors, research men... 


Croniamantal protests furiously against this persecution of the artists, 
and pays with his life. Yet Apollinaire leaves an undertone of criticism 
not only of the rash generalizations of the glorifiers of science, but also 
against the artist who has partially merited the attack. The fault for this 
apparent impotence of poets is partly the public’s, that public which 
demands boredom and unhappiness as the subject matter of literature 
instead of magic such as is expected of the modern scientist and even 
of the acrobat. As for Croniamantal, he is Apollinaire’s concept of the 
authentic twentieth-century artist, one who has looked God in the face: 
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I am Croniamantal, the greatest of living poets. I have often seen 
God face to face. I have borne the divine refulgence which my 
human eyes made softer. I have lived eternity. 


He is killed by the science worshipper, who does not realize that 
Croniamantal is not a stereotype poet. His sculptor friend, cognizant 
of the hard times through which poets are passing, manages to build 
him a statue, an extraordinary one, “une profonde statue en rien,” 
ironically symbolic of the emptiness of art and glory, also indicating 
that the substance of which the true poet is made is undistinguishable 
to ordinary eyes. 

Although in Le Poéte assassiné the conflict between science and art 
ends in tragedy and defeat for the artist, Apollinaire defied in his own 
life and writings the secondary role attributed to the artist in the world 
of new values. He sought a conciliation between the work of the scien- 
tist and of the modern artist. He called himself and those like him 
“pilgrims of perdition” because they were risking what intellectual 
security they had as artists to explore the uncertain and the unproven. 

Although his conjectures about the potentialities of the modern 
mind were most precisely stated in an article, “L'Esprit moderne,” which 
appeared in the Mercure de France in 1918 shortly after his death,? he 
had been crystallizing these views since his earliest associations with 
the artistic and literary coteries of Paris. 

The need for inventiveness to preserve the prestige of the twentieth- 
century artist in competition with the twentieth-century technologist 
was first illustrated through Apollinaire’s negative reaction to the ex- 
isting imitative character of early twentieth-century writings and their 
author’s concern with autobiographical lamentations. This critical at- 
titude is particularly apparent in his evaluation of the current novel, of 
which he was the principal reviewer on the staff of La Phalange for a 
number of years early in his literary career. Even when commending the 
originality of a novel such as Tzimin-Choc by Louis-Bréon he makes of 
it an opportunity to chide the average contemporary novelist and ex- 
presses the hope that a change of direction is at hand: 

Wonder should be the primary concern of the novelist, we should 
abandon for a while—long enough to realize what reality is— 
all this false realism which overwhelms us in most novels of 
today, and which is only platitude. Under pretext of following 


the trend for psychological and sentimental naturalism, most 
authors do not even need to have recourse to their imagination 


2 See “L’Esprit moderne”, Mercure de France, CXKXX (ler décembre 1918). 
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any longer. Autobiography is all that is needed, and those who 
take the trouble to invent the most insignificant little story 
become famous. They have almost no competition to fear. But 
things appear to be changing. Imagination seems to be reclaim- 
ing its rightful place in literature.’ 


While literature had been neglecting imagination, science had learned 
to make maximum use of it. It had cast aside the known patterns of 
matter and through ingenuity had created new ones. Science’s contri- 
bution in Apollinaire’s opinion was its ability to give to reality a relative 
meaning and thus to liberate it from its established synonymity with the 
natural. The unnatural could become a reality, as twentieth-century 
objects, which had no connection with nature, were proving more con- 
clusively every day. The factory worker was all the time creating reality. 
The automobile had a dynamic existence which removed Apollinaire 
from the old world and its limited concepts; candidly he states it in 
his poem, “La Petite Auto:” 


Nous dimes adieu 4 toute une époque .. . 


Nous comprimes mon camarade et moi 
Que la petite auto nous avait conduits dans une époque 
Nouvelle 
Et bien qu’étant déja tous deux des hommes mis 
Nous venions cependant de naitre. 
Calligrammes 


Why not a parallel between the creativeness of applied science and that 
of the arts? In his preface to Les Mamelles de Tirésias he fabricated the 
word “surreal” to designate the human ability to create the unnatural, 
and he pointed out that man’s first surrealistic act was the creation of the 
wheel, which imitates the physical function of motion but creates a 
form entirely independent of natural entities; the wheel becomes for 
him a product of purely creative work on the part of man, a manifes- 
tation of unconscious surrealism. Now the magic of the telephone, the 
automobile, the electric bulb, the airplane—creations in the same sense 
as the wheel—disproved even to a further degree the well accepted 
adage that there is nothing new under the sun. The same independence 
from natural objects, which the technologist had achieved by his inven- 
tions, and through which he revolutionized the physical appearance of 
the world, should be sought by the artist in the intellectual realm. To 
Apollinaire the acquisition of that freedom was to be the fundamental 
attainment of the modern mind. 


3 La Phalange, XXVII (1908), 271. 
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One could be a poet in many fields, and the technologist had proved 
for the moment to be a “poet” in a truer sense than the artist, admits 
Apollinaire in “L'Esprit moderne”: 

Poetry and creation are one and the same thing; he alone must be 
called poet who invents and creates, as much as it is given to man 


to create . . . One can be a poet in all fields: all that is needed 
is to be adventurous, to be after discoveries. 


In retrospect it occurred to him that the poet had until recently been 
the precursor of the scientific inventor. Had he not conceived of the 
airplane centuries before the technologist was able to materialize his 
legend of Icarus? But Apollinaire accepted the fact that for once the 
scientist had stepped ahead of the artist in the realm of magic, and he 
took the attitude that since the scientist had become not a destroyer of 
fantasy but a producer of marvels, his inventiveness should prove a 
challenge and an incentive to the artist: 


The wonders impose on us the duty of not letting imagination 
and poetic subtleties lag behind those of the artisans who improve 
the machine. Already scientific terminology is in deep discord 
with that of the poets. This is an unbearable state of affairs. 
“L'Esprit moderne” 


Art's pitfall in recent times had been its imitative approach to nature. 
Apollinaire waged war against photography, which to him was in all 
its technical perfection what smoke is to fire. He made photography the 
symbol of imitation and the antithesis of art. Some years later Louis 
Aragon was to repeat Apollinaire’s words against photography even 
more vehemently in defining his concept of the relation between reality 
and art. Since reality, according to Apollinaire, was dependent not on 
physical nature but on the mind's creativeness, all the arts had the same 
basic revolution to promote: that of creating rather than representing 
the object. 

The symbolists had had a similar notion about the “interiority” of 
art but they had feared the object, feared the concrete, which to them 
had been synonymous with the natural. With this difference of attitude 
in mind Apollinaire had made up the word “surreal” as opposed to the 
word “symbolist.” In his judgment art had to be terribly concrete albeit 
unnatural. He looked for this twofold quality in the works of his con- 
temporaries, signaled it in the poetry of André Salmon, his companion 
pilgrim of perdition.* 

Although Apollinaire showed a certain affinity at first with Marinetti 
and Company, he soon noticed something superficial in the way the 


4 Vers et Prose, XIV, 124. 
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futurists extolled science. They were confusing speed with progress. It 
was the object of scientific creation which interested them rather than 
the process of creation. Marinetti’s attitude toward science is a far cry 
from Apollinaire’s. When in an unfriendly apostrophe to the moon the 
futurist praises the electric bulb and belittles the light of the moon, 
he is led to no adventures of the imagination by the stimulus of the 
newly created object of science but merely expresses a journalistic ap- 
preciation of technological progress. In much the same manner, in his 
The Pope’s Monoplane the airplane is admired as a means of escape and 
not as an impetus to broader artistic visions. 


Apollinaire’s relations with the cubist painters were of a much more 
fundamental nature. He found in the cubists the truest competitors of 
the imaginative technologists. As the perfect illustration of his own 
theories he defined cubism in Les Peintres cubistes (1913) as “an art 
of conception which tends to rise to the level of creation.” In looking 
back on traditional painting he found too many painters who worship- 
ped plants, stones, water and men. Without being iconoclastic.—a$ some 
of his followers were to become—he warned the artist not to be too 
much attached to the dead. He foretold before José Ortega y Gasset a 
dehumanization in art, contended that the true artist tends to be in- 
human: “They painstakingly search for the traces of inhumanity, traces 
which are to be found nowhere in nature.” 


He discovered in the works of the cubists the fourth dimension of 
reality, which he deemed not only an act of creation but of divinity. 
This new dimension was conveyed by simultaneous representations in 
various perspectives, giving the impression of the immensity of space 
which pointed in all directions at the same time and suggested the in- 
finite. The cubists were thereby producing, according to Apollinaire, a 
fusion of science and metaphysics. Through his observations of the 
cubists’ activities he was able to make a crucial distinction between the 
new and the old mental formation of the artist: the traditional artist is 
a sieve of human experiences and, stimulated by the muse of inspiration, 
he is a facile interpreter of life; while the new artist, like the scientist, 
plods from effort to effort in the process of construction, unaided by 
divine inspiration, but possessing himself the grains of divinity. 

Apollinaire’s friendship with Picasso, Braque, Picabia and the Dou- 
anier Rousseau made him a better apologist for the new art than the 
painters themselves could have been, thus setting a precedent for closer 
association between the arts of painting and writing, a relationship 
which was to prove so significant and influential in the development of 
dadaism and surrealism. 
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The influence of ideas is a subtle thing and an elastic one. To what 
extent an individual is the originator and principal propagator of con- 
cepts can be a subjective evaluation. Certainly in the writings of several . 
early century thinkers there are to be found parallel challenges to the 
new artist to become concretely creative. Saint-Pol-Roux, that remarkable 
esthetician too long associated exclusively with symbolism, had made in 
his analysis of current tendencies in French literature in 1913 the same 
prediction as Apollinaire in regard to the viability of art under the stress 
of science’s competition: “Not to reproduce but to produce. The whole 
future of art seems to be there.”® Similarly, Max Jacob, who was Apol- 
linaire’s friend and contemporary, laid the same stress on inventiveness 
and the faculty of using concrete imagery in his Conseils 4 un jeune 
poete; and the gifted young poet, Pierre Reverdy, was seeing in cubism 
in 1917 much the same thing as Apollinaire and expressing it in almost 
the same words: “an art of creation and not of reproduction or inter- 
pretation.”® And strangely, in an issue of La Phalange, at the time when 
Apollinaire was book reviewer of it, there appeared the translation of 
an article by the American, Gerald Stanley Lee, explaining the modern 
writers’ fear of the machine and deploring their melancholy attitude 
toward it. The artist, he said, is afraid of the machine only because 
he has let himself be dominated by it instead of emulating the attitude 
of mind which created it.’ The examples could be multiplied; Apollin- | 
aire’s importance lies not so much in being the originator of an attitude 
as in having stated it more provocatively and held to it more persistently | 
than his contemporaries. His ideas on art did not remain in the realm 
of theories but were illustrated consciously in the major part of his . 
poetic work. | 
Apollinaire was not a suggestive artist in the way that the symbolists 
have been found to have developed the art of suggestion. Like the 
magician whom he wished to emulate, the poet tried to infuse his work 
with unexpected sparks: visions concretely resplendent and limitless, 
meant to surprise and mystify the reader in the manner of one who pulls 
a rabbit out of his sleeve. The old artistic aim was to arouse the emotions 
of the reader or spectator; now art was to be a sort of jovial game to 
create not pity nor empathy, but wonder—and sometimes irritation. 
His earliest poetical work, L’Enchanteur pourrissant (1909), in 
which he depicts the imprisonment of the enchanter by those who | 


5 Saint-Pol-Roux, “Réponse périe en mer,” Mercure de France, CIll, 656. 

6 Pierre Reverdy, “Cubisme,” Nord-Sud, 1, 6. 

7 Gerald Stanley Lee (tr. by Léon Bazalgette), “La Poésie de lage des machines,” 
La Phalange, XXXIll, 789-95. 
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exploited his power but also prophesies the magician’s eventual resur- 
rection, ends with a piece of writing called “Onirocritique,” which is 
a natural appendix to his work. It represents Apollinaire’s earliest ex- 
ample of inventive writing: in an apocalyptic vision of the universe he 
combines creatures and disintegrates them into a hundred feet, eyes, in 
an ever-changing panorama; sounds are transformed into beings, silence 
into movement, trees consume stars; and each reader is left with his 
Own interpretation of the imagery. 


In Alcools (1913), his first collection of verse, we find instances of 
the same mixture of perspectives and sensations. Just as the technologist 
formed a new world of realities with existing matter, Apollinaire be- 
lieved that words could make and unmake a universe. He attempted to 
use his “five senses and a few more” to string side by side images often 
logically disconnected, demanding of the reader leaps and bounds of the 
imagination to keep pace with his self-characterized “oblong” vision. 
His dislocations of temporal and spatial perspective defy ordinary reality 
but are of this earth in their tactility, colors and scents. “Cortége” pre- 
sents one of the utmost incoherent yet challenging visions in the theme 
of the inverted flight of a bird and its effects on the relativity of land, 
sky and light: 

Oiseau tranquille au vol inverse oiseau 

Qui nidifie en lair 

A la limite ou brille déja ma mémoire 

Baisse ta deuxiéme paupiére 

Ni 4 cause du soleil ni 4 cause de la terre 

Mais pour ce feu oblong dont I’intensité ira s’augmentant 
Au point qu'il deviendra un jour l'unique lumiére 


“Le Brasier,” “Le Voyageur,” “Vendémiaire,” could be called experimen- 
tal poems: attempts to avoid ordinary descriptions of the world and to 
personalize and thus recreate the realities of fire, sun, sky, sea, heights, 
depths and the elixirs of human thirst. In “La Maison des morts” he goes 
as far as to combine the two spheres of life and death, and he allows his 
living and dead creatures to intermingle and coexperience not abstract 
but very concrete sensations. 

Calligrammes (1918) is a more striking example of his inventive 
approach to writing. The leitmotiv of this collection of poetry is the 
newness of the world: new fires, new forms, new colors impatient to 
be given reality. The wand which has brought about the return of the 
“age of magic” is the war. Although Apollinaire experienced the tragedy 
and pathos of war first hand on the front line of action, nonetheless his 
vigorous imagination often accepted the challenge of new vistas revealed 
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by the inventions pertaining to the war, and he partially at least over- 
came his emotional susceptibility to the catastrophe. With a prophetic 
eye he placed the marvels of war above its miseries. Beyond the political 
conflict he discerned the more fundamental quarrel between tradition 
and invention: 

Ne pleurez donc pas sur les horreurs de la guerre 

Avant elle nous n’avions que la surface 

De la terre et des mers 

Apreés elle nous aurons les abimes 

Le sous-sol et l’espace aviatique 

“Guerre” 


He felt the science of war making him at once invisible and ubiquitous; 
he felt that time had acquired a new flexibility which could make it 
vanish and be restored. He sensed that man was approaching the ex- 
ploration of the lower depths not only of the physical world but also 
of his own consciousness. 

In Calligrammes, Apollinaire used juxtaposition and discarded sym- 
metry and order much more than in his previous works. These poems 
are circumstantial in the sense that their point of departure is a factual 
event or concrete detail of the color of the times. But the submarine 
cables, the planes fighting overhead, the bombs, the flares, the telephone 
or the phonograph, each serves as an impetus to new imagery surpassing 
its circumstantial nature and announcing to Apollinaire the need to 
alert and sharpen the senses. 

When Apollinaire was criticized for the obscurity of the symbols 
in his play, Les Mamelles de Tirésias, he defended himself by stating 
that true symbolism, like the Sibylline Oracles, lends itself to many 
meanings, “to numerous interpretations that sometimes contradict each 
other.” Calligrammes fearlessly illustrates this theory, thereby setting a 
new relationship between the artist and his audience: if the writer or 
painter is no longer to be a mere interpreter of life but a creator, then 
his erstwhile role of interpreter will be transferred to the reader or 
spectator, who loses his passive task of absorbing and feeling the mes- 
sage of the artist and assumes the more creative role of relating the 
sensations of the artist to his own experiences and his own faculties of 
imagination and association. Thus the flexibility of the visions of the 
artist are set to a perpetual motion of interpretations, which may in 
themselves be a form of creative activity. This same technique, called 
by the uninitiated the obscurity of modern art forms, was to become the 
Sine qua non of the works of the dadaist and surrealist disciples of 
Apollinaire. 

Perhaps fifty years from now the greatest mark left by Apollinaire 
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on the current of ideas will be the break he dared to make with the 
mal du siécle attitude which, after having played the poetic strings of 
melancholy in the nineteenth century, had continued uninterrupted 
through the undetermined inguiétude and unease over the modern 
world’s ills shared by the leading writers before and after the First 
World War,—and which has been deemed by many critics to be synony- 
mous with profundity. Apollinaire rose like a mountain above the 
dejection of his times. He felt that it was time to replace “this pessimism 
more than a century old, ancient enough for such a boring thing.”* The 
fat, jovial, buoyant cosmopolite had had his share of the personal dis- 
appointments of life and the tragedy of war. In “La Jolie Rousse,” the 
last poem of Calligrammes, he sums himself up, not forgetting his mis- 
fortunes: 


Me voici devant tous un homme plein de sens 

Connaissant la vie et de la mort ce qu'un vivant peut connaitre 
Ayant éprouvé les douleurs et les joies de l'amour 

Ayant su quelquefois imposer ses idées 

Connaissant plusieurs langages 

Ayant pas mal voyagé 

Ayant vu la guerre dans I’Artillerie et I'Infanterie 

Blessé a la téte trépané sous le chloroforme 

Ayant perdu ses meilleurs amis dans l’effroyable lutte . . . 


But he has hope in the future with its challenges and surprises. In the 
words of his friend Philippe Soupault, who recalled Apollinaire’s char- 
acter some years after his death, he was “l’étre le plus heureux de vivre” 
and although sometimes sad, languorous and melancholy, yet never a 
“désespéré.”® 
Apollinaire had an unfailing faith in modern man who, according 

to his prediction, would be “plus pur, plus vif et plus savant.”?° He 
believed more fervently perhaps than any writer of his generation in 
the future of art, and he announced in one of his very last writings, 
Couleur du Temps, that the resurrection of the poets was approaching. 
At a time when despair would have been a more natural note to strike 
on his lyre, he preferred to give man confidence in himself: 

Mais il y a si longtemps qu’on fait croire aux gens 

Qu’ils n'ont aucun avenir qu’ils sont ignorants 4 jamais 

Et idiots de naissance 
Qu’on en a pris son parti et que nul n’a méme I’idée 
De se demander s'il connait l'avenir ou non 
“Sur les Prophéties,” Calligrammes 

8 Les Mamelles de Tirésias, p. 31. 


9Philippe Soupault, “Guillaume Apollinaire,” Le Revue Ewuropéenne, V1 (ler 
janvier 1926), pp. 3-8. 


10 Calligrammes, “Les Collines,” p. 25. 
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Having cultivated in himself the power of prophecy he saw beyond the 
gtimness of mechanization, beyond the dumbness of uncontrolled in- 
stincts, beyond the gruesomeness of war. He was not afraid to use the 
word “progress” although he had inklings that a more appropriate term 
for what he wanted would be found perhaps in a hundred years. Be- 
yond mechanization was to be the new world of enchanters, beyond 
uncontrolled instincts would be the discovery of their secret motivations 
and possibly the eventual improvement of man, beyond the gruesomeness 
of war would be the letting down of physical barriers, the broadening 
of the domains of man in all directions. And through all these, what 
primarily interested him was the possibility of mew subjects for the 
artists’ imagination: thousands of new combinations which spell pro- 
gress in art, as well as in life. The hymn of the future would be “para- 
disiac,’ as he announces in his poem “La Nuit d’Avril 1915,” and 
“victory” has for him a more basic meaning than the cessation of hos- 
tilities: 

La Victoire avant tout sera 

De bien voir au loin 

De tout voir 

De pres 

Et que tout ait um nom nouveau 

“La Victoire,” Calligrammes 


Has Apollinaire’s optimism been an anachronism so far in the intel- 
lectual history of the twentieth century? Considering the utter pessi- 
mism of established writers in most countries today, even including some 
of the new post-war crop, one is inclined to believe that Apollinaire’s 
tone of hope and faith is alien to the general tenor of the times. Yet 
many of his contemporaries and younger comfréres had the conviction 
that he would exercise great influence on art and literature. Philippe 
Soupault called him a “signal flare” on the artistic horizon and pointed 
out that Apollinaire subjected his contemporaries to a sort of contagion: 
“It is . . . thanks to him that poetry was revived ... All he had to 
do was to write a poem and immediately many poems would be born, 
publish a book like Alcools and all of the poetry of his time found an 
orientation.”!! André Breton, who according to Soupault was one of the 
first to realize what a poet Apollinaire was, grants him the credit of 
having been the reinventer of poetry, in his article on Apollinaire in 
Les Pas Perdus; and he points to the psychological truth revealed in the 
apparent disorder of his writings, this disorder which through Breton 


11 See note 9. 
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was to become a major characteristic of surrealism. Awareness of Apol- 
linaire’s role as a motivator of ideas went beyond French boundaries. 
In his preface to Apollinaire’s I/ y 4, Ramén Gémez de la Serna states 
that he was the poet who has suffered the least degree of death in dying. 

Today, observing what used to be the initially despairing school of 
surrealists who borrowed so much from Apollinaire’s technical concepts 
but rejected his tone of optimism, one notes that most of the present 
and past members of the coterie have undergone a change of outlook 
and in the midst of the tragic social and political chaos of troubled 
Europe have adopted the note of fortified prophecy bequeathed to them 
by their precursor. The war and post-war poems of Breton, Aragon, 
Char and Eluard abound in the same type of energetic optimism and hope 
as in the vigorous poems of Apollinaire written during the previous 
war. The enthusiasm shown on the thirtieth anniversary of his death 
last year, the number of memoirs appearing lately about him, and “the 
great enthusiasm and fervent admiration of Apollinaire which animates 
the youth of today,” according to a letter of Madame Apollinaire ad- 
dressed to me last year, may be further indication of increasing influence 
and even of a new trend. 

For the critic to be prophetic is even more presumptuous than for the 
creative writer, and yet I venture to ask what can be the utter and outer 
limits of the pessimism of the more popular and distinguished writers of 
today? Silence or suicide, both literary dead ends! This brings Apollin- 
aire’s prophecy into the category of Pascal’s wager. He can be right or 
wrong. If wrong, no matter, for the line of artists will have extinguished 
itself. If he is right in believing in the energy and creativeness of the 
modern mind, he is indeed a herald of a new age of enchantment and 
will loom more and more prodigious in the history of ideas as well as 
of literature. 

Science is never pessimistic about its powers and is never ashamed 
to foretell beyond its existing limitations its capacity for tomorrow. Per- 
haps art, following more and more in Apollinaire’s footsteps, may rid 
itself of its apologetic attitude and find, as Apollinaire hoped, that after 
all the world is just beginning and imagination has yet to come of age. 


ANNA BALAKIAN has written Literary Origins of Surrealism. A faculty 
member at the University of Syracuse, she is also an editor of Symposium. 
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Camus: Image, Influence 
and Sensibility 


The Publication of L’Etranger set the influence chasers off in full cry. 
Here was game and aplenty. Meursault was variously reported as shaped 
on the models of Billy Budd, Julien Sorel and Frank Chambers, the hero 
of The Postman Always Rings Twice. The trial scene had a prototype 
in Kafka, or else in Malraux’ Conquérants. And especially after Camus’ 
own, perhaps not entirely disingenuous, admission that he had sought a 
model in “le roman américain,” everyone found abundant evidence that 
he had learned from Faulkner how to garble a time-plan, and from 
Hemingway the trick of catching those immediate sensations which are 
invariably characterized as the “brute stuff” of reality. For a space it was 
open season. Hunting was good. But then Camus published La Peste 
and the horns were stilled. Game had grown scarce and the fun was 
over. Hardly was there an influence to be seen and reported. Camus, now 
arrived at maturity, had given over playing the sedulous ape. 

And yet there was one influence, from among the many visible in 
L’Etranger, still at work in La Peste. Curiously, very little has been said 
about the presence of Jean Giono in Camus’ work—possibly because at 
the moment when Camus attained importance Giono was still under 
something of a cloud, politically speaking; possibly because the critic 
who gave this aspect of Camus’ writing greatest emphasis, Léon Thoorens 
(A la rencontre d’ Albert Camus, 1946), mistook the post-war, Paris edi- 
tion of Noces for the earlier Algiers edition, and thus made nonsense of 
Camus’ intellectual career by putting a period of neo-paganism after the 
writing of L’Etranger; possibly only because Giono’s influence has been 
felt to be of minimal significance. Even so, its persistence in Camus’ work 
merits scrutiny here, especially since the examination furnishes an insight 
into Camus’ peculiar sensibility and at the same time provides matter for 
reflection as to the devious ways in which literary influence may operate. 

Five years before L’Etranger, Camus published the little collection of 
poetic essays called Noces. They were, he explains in the second edition, 
essays in the root sense of the word; he was trying his hand, taking his 
wealth where he found it. There can be little doubt where he found the 
wealth of the particular essay called “Le vent 4 Djemila.” 


We wandered all day amidst this arid splendor. Little by little the 
wind, scarcely felt during the early afternoon, seemed to grow with 
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the hours and filled the whole landscape (1). It was blowing from a 
gap (2) between the mountains far away in the East, hastened 
along (3) from the remote horizon to leap (4) in cascades (5) 
among the stones and the sunlight. Without end it whistled might- 
ily across the ruins, swirled round in an amphitheater (6) of 
stones and earth, bathed (7) the heaps of pock-pitted rocks (8), 
surrounded each pillar with its breath (9), and spread in unceasing 
shouts (10) over the forum that opened in the sky. I felt myself 
slap in the wind like rigging (11). Hollowed out by the surround- 
ings (12), eyes burning, lips cracking, my skin dried until it was 
no longer mine. By means of it, hitherto, I had deciphered the writ- 
ing of the world (13). The world traced on it the signs of its 
tenderness or of its anger (14), warming it with its Summer breath 
(15) or biting it with its teeth of frost (16). But chafed for so long 
by the wind (17), battered for over an hour, dazed from resistance, 
I was losing consciousness of the figure traced by my body (18). 
Like the pebble made glossy by the tides (19), I was polished by 
the wind (20), worn to my very soul. I was a little of this force in 
which I was floating, then much of it, then it at last (21), merging 
in one the pulsations of my blood and the great resounding beats of 
nature’s heart (22) everywhere present. The wind was fashioning 
me in the image of the glowing nakedness (23) by which I was 
surrounded. And its fleeting embrace (24) invested me, stone 
among the stones (25), with the solitariness of a pillar or an olive 
tree (26) in the Summer sky. 

This raging bath of sun and wind (27) exhausted all my vital 
strength. Scarce survived in me that pulsing of the wings that is 
sensed (28), the life that utters its plaint, the feeble rebellion of the 
spirit. Soon, outpoured to the four corners of the world, forgotten, 
self-forgetting, I am this wind (29) and in the wind these pillars 
and this arch (30), these flagstones that feel hot and these pale 
mountains that encircle the abandoned city. And never have I felt, 
so piercingly, alike my detachment from myself and my presence to 
the world. (Pp. 36-39) 


Of the many remarks this passage could inspire, the most obvious are 
doubtless the most pertinent. Veteran Giono readers will recognize the 
exalted mood, the process of personifying an element of nature (1, 2, 3, 
4, 6, 10, etc.), the characteristic modulation of the figures one into 
another (4, 5, where “leap” still has the wind behaving like an animal 
but “cascades” superposes the image of a stream), the intimate relation 
of the human figure to the natural forces at work (11-15, etc.), the 
technical weakness of prolonging a metaphor long after it has lost its 
potential of surprise (passim), and even the repetition of actual meta- 
phors from two of Giono’s best-known works, Regaim and Que ma joie 
demeure. The reader will perhaps recognize the similarity of the “rigging” 
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image (11) with the one in Regain which makes Gédémus’ knife-grinder 
behave like rigging in the wind. The poet’s comparing himself to a 
column or tree (26) is more than merely reminiscent of the metaphors 
which Giono applies to Panturle. The shouting wind (10) recalls the 
wind that shouts across the moor near Aubignac. The “great heart of 
nature” image (22) is a shorter version of the elaborate figure about 
drums which runs all the way through the outdoor banquet scene in 
Que ma joie demeure. And so on—by actual count there are eighteen 
metaphors in the passage which recall practically identical metaphors in 
Giono’s work. 

Yet there is no need to label Camus’ essay “derivative.” In spite of 
the obvious borrowing, it retains a note which we recognize (from our 


familiarity with his later work) as characteristic of the man. A strange 48 


ambivalence, which couples an ecstatic love of life with an obsessive 
brooding over death, runs through this essay—as indeed through the 
whole book. The world is beautiful and outside it there is no salvation; 
the great good of life is simply not being dead; and yet in the midst of 
life death is always present, the ultimate, vile, horrible ignominy. And 
it is this ambivalence which provides the essential movement in the 
passage quoted, as we progress through the lavish metaphors from the 
affirmation of the individual's great and lively pleasure in the touch of 
wind and sun on his epidermis to the point where his individuality 
becomes submerged, and loses its private existence, in Nature (26-30). 
This, as well as the presence of the series of metaphors in which Camus 
gives way to his habit of translating the experience of well-being into 
the experience of bathing (compare 7, 19, 20, 27 with the Saturday 
swim with Marie in L’Etranger and the ritual swim with Tarrau in 
La Peste), puts Camus’ personal seal on the passage. If the metaphors 
themselves owe much to Giono, the function which they perform is 
of Camus’ own devising. Consequently, the influence of Giono in Noces, 
where after all it appears among so many others—including traces of 
Gide, Malraux, Unamuno and Nietzsche—is easily forgotten. 


II 


It returns to one’s memory, however, and becomes extremely useful, 
when one seeks an explanation of the surprising change in style which 
occurs at the end of the first part of L’Etranger. In the first 83 pages, 
Camus has used a total of 15 metaphors. Now in the next four pages, 
from the time when Meursault turns away from the steps to the 
moment when the echoes of his pistol come back to him as “four 
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sharp knocks on the door of misfortune,” he uses no less than 25. And 
since the pages in question are precisely the four in which, by murdering 
the Arab, Meursault determines his destiny, the importance of the change 
in style need hardly be elaborated. 


Four pages are too much to quote, but here, in order of occurrence, 
are the metaphors: 


Page 83, bottom line: 
1. My head ringing with sunlight 
Page 84: 
2. the heat .. . blinding rain that fell from the sky 
3. the sea was panting 
4. my forehead swelling in the sunlight 
5. the heat was weighing down 
6. [the heat] resisted my progress 
7. its great hot breath 
8. each sword of light starting up from the sand 
9. the rock surrounded by a blinding halo’ 
Page 85: 
10. his image danced . . . in the flaming air 
11. the day ... had cast anchor 
Page 86: 
12. in an ocean of burning metal 
13. the beach pulsating with sunlight 
14. was pressing on behind me 
15. the light spurted 
Page 87: 
16. like a long glittering blade 
17. the sweat . . . covered them with a tepid veil 
18. this curtain of tears and salt 
19. I felt nothing but the cymbals of the sunlight 
20. the dazzling sword that sprang from the knife 
21. the sea bore along a dense, fiery breath 


22. the sky was opening .. . to rain down fire 
23. I touched the grip’s polished belly [grip of a revolver] 
24. I shook off the sweat and the sunlight 


25. it was like four sharp knocks I gave on the door of misfortune 


1 Expressions like this one, where the writer may or may not have intended a 
metaphor, I have elected to treat as metaphors, arbitrarily. Since the argument 
of this paper at no point turns upon a given metaphor, but rather upon a 
habitual type of association in the making of metaphors, the reader may reject 
such examples as he finds metaphorically impotent. 

Numbers inserted in the quoted passages are there merely for convenience } 
of reference. I have deliberately neglected, in a number of instances, the nice 
ee unrewarding task of determining where one metaphor stops and another 

gins. 
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In nature these metaphors are extremely similar to the metaphors in 
Noces. Their subject is the effect of the weather upon the physical and 
psychic states of the individual. Their mechanism is again the personifi- 
cation of a natural element, and again involves an unusual application 
of the pathetic fallacy. Once more the general theme is the contact of a 
natural element on a human epidermis, and once more the contact is 
interpreted, part of the time, as the contact of a liquid. And the marked 
quality of hallucination in the metaphors in L’E¢ranger seems almost to 
have been foreshadowed in the part of the Noces passage where the 
poet identified himself with the wind and with the scene itself. In 
short, we have here a repetition of what we watched Camus learning, in 
the earlier book, from Giono. 


But if the metaphor-making bears marks of similarity, the literary 
function which Camus forces his metaphors to assume is again one 
which Giono has never attempted. Camus’ metaphors are simultaneously 
the vehicle of the drama and the instrument of psychological analysis. 
For by following the play of metaphor we also follow the play of hal- 
lucination in Meursault’s mind, and among the hallucinations is hid- 
den—for all to see!—the motive for the otherwise inexplicable murder 
of the Arab. It is essential of course to the story that the motive should 
be adequate to explain the murder to the murderer and to the reader, 
but not adequate to explain it to the legal, exclusively rational, mind. 
We have been prepared for it, long before the episode on the beach, by 
information carefully planted, as early as page 16, about the sensitive- 
ness of Meursault’s eyes to bright light. There has also been a certain 
amount of general reference to eyes (pages 11, 14, 18) which would be 
gratuitous except for its being used to build up an awareness of eyes in 
the reader. Further, we know that heat and light confuse both Meursault’s 
eyes and his mind (page 28). Now the weakness of Meursault’s eyes is 
what seals the Arab’s doom. Even before Meursault discovers his adver- 
sary in the shade of the rock, his eyes have been hurt by the light re- 
flected by the sand. His mind is already full of hallucinations. Heat is 
raining on him (2). His head is full of clangor (1) and he feels it 
swelling with heat (4). The heat weighs down on him and holds him 
back (5, 6). Naturally, when the light stabs his eyes, his interpretation 
of it is another hallucination, “une épée de lumiére.” It is the Arab’s 
misfortune that he has, and draws, a knife. The light reflected from it 
strikes Meursault’s eyes again as if it were “a long glittering blade” 
(16). Now the other hallucinations disappear and there remain in his 
mind only two, the clangor inside his heat-struck head—which he in- 
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terprets as coming from the heavens, “the cymbals of the sunlight”—and 
this one of the flashing blade. And now he interprets (20) the sun- 
flash on the knife as an extension of the actual blade. So he shoots— 
because he has had the hallucination of being attacked by the actual 
weapon which has already harmed his friend Raymond. Nothing could 
be simpler nor, given the confused state of Meursault’s mind, more 
comprehensible: he shoots in self-defense.* 


What we have here is consequently very like Giono and at the 
same time very different. There can be little doubt that these metaphors 
in L’Etranger are of the same kind, produced by the same process of 
association, as those in the earlier passage from Noces. But, as in the 
Noces passage, the use to which they are put is very dissimilar from 
what Giono makes such metaphors do; the function is of Camus’ own 
devising, as has already been remarked. Certainly Giono’s influence has 
rarely operated as it does in this case. As Christian Michelfelder has 
shown in Jean Giono et les religions de la terre, Giono’s curious mani- 
pulation of metaphor corresponds to an equally curious neo-paganism; 
his metaphors are correlative to his message. It was Giono's message. 
generally speaking, which exerted such influence, just before World 


2 Critics have alleged that this murder is “pure Hemingway.” Actually it is very 
impure Hemingway indeed. The tenser the action of a Hemingway story, the 
less likely metaphors are to appear. And especially at the moment of killing. 
Hemingway does not permit (except perhaps by chance) any veil of unreality 
to hang between his hero and what his hero is doing. Consider the steps which 
lead to the final murder in To Have and Have Not (Scribner, 1937, p. 171). 
Harry Morgan reminds himself that he must be lightfingered on the trigger, 
since the clip holds only twenty rounds—a burst of five for each of the four men 
he must dispose of. He wishes he could have a steadying drink; he chides him- 
self for procrastinating; he reaches down his Thompson gun from the cabin 
bulkhead and slides it out of its case. Then the gun comes up and he has the 
back of the first Cuban’s head clearly in his sights. 

It is essential that the hero’s mind should be clear, because killing, in 
Hemingway's view, is a tragic event. Violence is a part of man’s destiny. In 
pulling the trigger, the hero tacitly recognizes the nature of his human pre- 
dicament: men have to kill, and he is here being a man. Any blur at this 
point would seriously violate Hemingway's aesthetics and possibly his ethics as 
well. 

Actually, the American influence most clearly suggested in the passage from 
L’Etranger is not Hemingway's but Cain’s. In The Postman Always Rings Twice, 
echo is utilized for dramatic effect at the end of the passage where the murder— 
again the crucial point of the story—takes place. Nick, very drunk, leans out the 
car door and shouts toward the overhanging hills. As he does so, Frank Chambers 
smashes his head with a bottle. Nick slumps in his seat, dead. And then back 
from the hills comes the echo of his cry. The echo of Meursault’s four shots 
is less crudely handled, but in each case we have the echo introduced just as 
the murder is committed, with the intention of emphasizing the finality of the 
event which has just occurred. Such borrowings, or reminiscences, are minor 
matters, however, as compared with the play in this passage of an influence like 
Giono’s. 
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War Il, that young people were tramping all over the Basses Alpes in 
shorts and berets, pursuing the good life in the hostels and pastures. 
But to Giono’s central idea, that one should get into the country and out 
of the twentieth century, Camus seems (except perhaps for a moment in 
the late ‘thirties) to have been entirely impervious. What he has done 
is to overlook the idea and seize upon its correlative. 


Ill 


And at this writing, the correlative—the manipulation of metaphor, 
that is—appears to be a permanent part of Camus’ literary equipment, 
for it turns up again in La Peste. For example, take the end of the 
chapter where, after the long conversation in which Tarrou reveals the 
motives of his great devotion to the victims of the plague, he and 
Rieux decide to go swimming. The act is almost a sacrament. The em- 
otional tension of the chapter is very high. 


A moment later the car stopped close to the harbor gates. The 
moon had risen. A milky sky cast pale shadows all about. Behind 
the men rose the town in terrace upon terrace, and from it came 
a hot, diseased breath which urged them to the sea. They showed 
their papers to a guard who took rather long to examine them. 
Going on, across level ground strewn with casks, and amidst the 
odours of wine and fish, they headed for the breakwater. Just 
before they reached it, the smell of iodine and seaweed proclaimed 
the nearness of the sea. Then they heard it. 

It was hissing softly at the feet of the breakwater’s great 
blocks, and as they scrambled over them it came into view, thick as 
velvet, supple and lissom as an animal. They sat down on rocks 
facing the open. The waters swelled and sank again slowly. This 
tranquil respiration of the sea brought into being and effaced oily 
gleams on the water's surface. In front of them lay the night, 
limitless. Rieux, who felt beneath his fingers the pockmarked face 
of the rocks, was filled with a strange happiness. 


As usual in the moments of tension in Camus’ work, the senses of the 
characters have come hypernaturally awake (although in the previous 
passage the master sense has been the tactile and the most active instru- 
ment has been the epidermis whereas here it is of course the nose). 
And with the awakening of the senses come the characteristic, Giono- 
esque metaphors. 

Here as in L’Etranger the wind is a “breath.” Were the word used 
without modifiers, one would hesitate to attach to it any metaphorical 
quality—moving air equates so normally with respiration that no real 
comparison would be involved—but this is a “souffle chaud et malade,” 
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the diseased breath of the sick city; the adjectives rescue “souffle” from 
the status of cliché, and the inanimate object, in this case the city, is 
characteristically rendered animate. 

Again, as in the previous passage, the heated breath exerts a force 
and as in L’Etranger urges the people in a given direction. Pousser 
(“urged”) does not of course have the accrued intensity of the beach 
passage, but this is natural, since the scene of La Peste lacks the dramatic 
tension of the other. Pousser keeps enough metaphoric value in the 
present context for us at least to recognize an image and an image-mak- 
ing process by now quite familiar. 

Also, to the two men, the sea appears as an animal, hissing, slick 
and velvety—a repetition of the trick of personifying an element of 
nature. And its flanks rise and fall as it breathes—another manifestation 
of the habit of sustaining a metaphor perhaps a bit longer than is justi- 


fied, since we have just had the respiration of the city in the paragraph 
above. 


And finally, as if to reassure the hesitant grammarian that he is not 
imagining it all, there appears the phrase “le visage grélé des rochers” 
which is itself a double metaphor (hail-cut, pockmarked) and appears 
in the text (8) of “Le Vent a Djemila.” The suggestion is very strong 
that when Camus is in a mood to use metaphor, he not only falls back 
on one process of metaphor-making but also that the same metaphors 
recur to him. 


I have not yet pursued to its logical end what is presented in this 
article as an intuition and made a statistical count of the metaphors in 
La Peste to see how many are reminiscent of Giono and how many ap- 
pear in scenes where the emotions are stretched taut. But a rule-of-thumb 
test, of a convenient sort, bears out the present contention. One turns 
to the other passage which any reader remembers as especially intense— 
the scene at the death-bed of Judge Othon’s child—and finds what by this 
time one expects to find. 


He remained hollowed out like this for long seconds, shaken 
by tremors and by convulsive shuddering, as if his frail carcass 
were bending beneath the raging wind of the plague and cracking 
beneath the fever’s repeated breath. The squall over, he relaxed 
a little, the fever seemed to withdraw and abandon him, panting, 
on a moist, poisoned shore where repose already resembled death. 
When the burning flood reached him anew for the third time and 
raised him up a little, the child shrank within himself, retreated 
deep down in the bed in terror of the flame that was burning 
him, and tossed his head crazily as he threw back the bedclothes. 
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IV 


What began in Noces as something close to literary exercise appears to 
have persisted as a permanent feature of Camus’ style. It is pertinent to 
ask why, and to speculate upon, if not to affirm, an answer. 

The three passages analysed above vary considerably in tone, from 
lyric in the first through dramatic in the second to elegiac in the third. 
It is true that the moods they convey are quite different—exaltation in 
the first, confused discomfort in the second, sacramental solemnity in the 
third. But the three passages have in common a great intensity of one 
kind or another. In each the mood of the character or characters is some- 
thing outside his ordinary experience. 

It is as if Camus had found himself forced, on such special occasions, 
to go beyond the ordinary resources of his language, to abandon the 
ordinary strategies of prose in favor of a strategy more closely associated 
with poetry. At such moments Giono is very much with him, through 
the similarity of the kind of association which they contrive with met- 
aphors; in other words, there seems to be a marked similarity of poetic 
sensibility. For Camus is not merely the extremely sensitive moral con- 
science, as we delight to call him. He is also a poetic sensibility, and it 
is on the sensibility that Giono’s influence has worked. 

Influences of this type are obscure things, hard to talk about, harder 
still to define. It happens that in the case of Giono and Camus its 
workings are decently visible. And yet, for all the hue and cry, so little 
has been said about it that one begins to wonder how many cases there 
may be in the writings of the past where, for all the industry and acuity 
of literary historians, similar influences have operated unperceived. 


W. M. FROHOCK, of the French Department of Columbia University, 
is preparing a comprehensive study of French literary criticism. 
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Audiberti and Obscurity 


The current polemic on the question of obscurity in verse, with Robert 
Hillyer’s attacks and T. S. Eliot’s pleasant but firm reply, continues a 
debate which has consistently occupied critics since Baudelaire, Verlaine, 
Rimbaud, and Mallarmé set new examples for lyric utterance. Scarcely 
any modern French poet of note has been spared the charge of ob- 
scurity, but it would seem that despite critical admonition, clarity in the 
traditional sense of the word has been almost entirely exiled from the 
poetic realm. Mr. Eliot suggests that obscurity stems at times from the 
difficulty of expressing genuinely felt sentiments and ideas, again from the 
inherent difficulty of the subject matter, and thirdly from the artistic 
urge to say things in a new way. He offers the belief, and it appears a 
valid one, that really great works of art are not to be completely appre- 
hended at first reading but continue to yield their riches with successive 
perusal and study. 

The poet’s aims and the subjects he treats do indeed seem to lie at 
the root of difficult texts, but in addition there appear to be poetic com- 
positions of two different categories which present grave problems of 
interpretation. While the propinquity of words and images not tradi- 
tionally found together constitutes the chief stumbling block for the 
reader, this phenomenon can arise from two sources. The poet says too 
much or too little; either by rejection and selection he removes logical 
transitions or by amplification and inclusion he beclouds the theme. 
Most often modern French poets seem to have chosen ellipsis, a sup- 
pression of several steps in the processes of thought. In the majority, 
obscure poets, like many modern painters, seem intent on distilling what 
to them is the essential meaning of their theme. It is, moreover, upon in- 
ner rather than sensory vision that such meaning depends. Into this 
broad class, that of poetry obtained by removing the extraneous, one 
can fit the compositions of Eluard, Reverdy, Apollinaire, and, for the 
most part, those of the Surrealists. 

Present-day French poetry does offer, however, another type of 
obscurity, one which stems from superabundance, from a kind of verbal 
delirium. Lautréamont was, in the nineteenth century, a somewhat iso- 
lated example of this form of art, while in our times Claudel’s imagery 
has been found sometimes excessively full and complicated. But in con- 
temporary French letters the most extraordinary example of this plethora 
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of images, of this chaotic expansion of ideas, comes from the pen of a 
journalist, poet, novelist, and dramatist named Jacques Audiberti. 

Although he is now nearing his fiftieth year, Audiberti has only 
recently become known as a poet. In October, 1933, he explained to 
readers of the Nouvelle Revue Framgaise that when he was about fifteen 
years old he had written verse concerning landscapes and impressions, 
but had abandoned that literary form until about 1930. Thus the lyric 
impulse had been silent in Audiberti during the period of early man- 
hood which in most poets is the most fecund in inspiration. In this 
same article of 1933, he announced his poetic credo in a few sentences 
which aid in understanding his subsequent production. He states that 
for him poetry is a technique of pride, of pride in man’s being both the 
child and the parent of God. His personal talent, he feels, could accom- 
plish blank verse only with difficulty; he composes most easily in Alex- 
andrines and prefers to impose on himself the most severe phonetic and 
technical constraints. The purpose of his poetry is to sing the destiny 
and grandeur of man and to convey the tortured gayety of existence. 
Apparently Audiberti’s poetic world is of epic proportions, nor is this 
belied by the titles, the matter, and the tone of most of his poems. The 
lyric resurgence which took place in his being about 1930 produced a 
long poem, not usually given in his bibliography, which was based on 
the life of Napoleon and entitled L’Empire et la Trappe. This poem, 
which produced on Marcel Fombeure the impression of an unchecked 
torrent of words, was not immediately followed by new composition in 
verse. In truth it was not until 1936 when Gallimard published Race 
des hommes that Audiberti’s poetry came seriously to the attention of 
the public. 

The volume astonished rather than pleased the critics. Again what 
struck those who read his poetry were the wild, untrammeled flow of 
words and images, the vast vocabulary, and the epic sonority of many 
of the lines. These might have been accounted qualities had not their 
excess approached Orphic madness and the strange combinations of words 
suggested an incoherence alien to French literary discipline. The sole 
name which seemed at all plausible for purposes of comparison was that 
of Victor Hugo, the Hugo of Dieu and La Fin de Satan whose exuberance 
of sonorous imagery and excess of visionary power had already been 
considered an undesirable by-product of genius. Audiberti’s extravagance 
appeared to demand explanation and it was immediately offered, accord- 
ing to the precepts of Taine, by reference to an environment in which 
impulsive Italian and Southern French blood scorned moderation, 
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Audiberti’s native Antibes. A few short poems of which the settings are 
the Mediterranean region supported this theory in a very literal fashion, 
but the poet’s landscapes just as often were Parisian, pseudo-historical, 
(past, present, and future are all telescoped for Audiberti), or in an 
imaginary realm. 

It is an easy matter to damn the author of Race des hommes as so in 
love with words that coherence and meaning are lost. In a later poem 
“Stéle aux mots,” and in a long essay of 1942, La Nouvelle Origine, he 
confesses his infatuation with words, not only for their connotation but 
for their sound. Poetically this is not really vicious, for Audiberti’s abun- 
dance of vocabulary, his combinations of strictly classical terms with 
technical, rare, exotic, or popular words, offer the element of surprise, 
that element which Apollinaire once called the mainspring of the modern 
poetic spirit. Perhaps they better aid the writer to carry out his purpose, 
the contemporary aspect of man with the multitude of new and tradition- 
al details which claim his attention, his multiple relationships with 
realities and chiefly the stratifications of his thought. Audiberti’s poems, 
especially those which are long, contain a great diversity of tone, the 
serious passage suddenly offers a little oasis of comical, ironic, or erotic 
development and then returns to more sober tonality. This is certainly 
contrary to the idea of literary form as the expression of unity, yet it is 
perhaps more true to life and is not without savor. The mind which sees 
sculpture on doorways as clusters of tonsils or a horse butcher's sign as 
a Pegasus castrated up to the neck and which endows a bridge or a sub- 
way with such strong sexual symbolism avoids boredom. The curious 
manner in which the idea is no sooner expressed than it is borne forth 
in many directions, the recurrence of the theme seemingly engulfed in 
the flood, the dual notes of revolt and ecstasy, and especially the visionary 
strength of the lines make their author appear as having reached one of 
the extremes of possible poetic originality. 

Audiberti’s poetic themes are generally difficult ones because they 
represent combinations of ideas. In “Palinodie,” from the mouth of a 
conquering tyrant comes the sentiment of pity struggling out of brutal- 
ity, pride, and passion, in “La Vallée” praise of the written word is trans- 
formed into a bitter cry against existence, and in those poems which have 
as titles the name of some celebrated historical personage the conflict 
of emotions takes on the character of the paradoxical. Such themes, as 
Mr. Eliot suggests, are likely to beget obscurity, and in Audiberti’s case 
the cause is equally the desire of expressing things in a new way. In La 
Nouvelle Origine Audiberti indicates admiration for Mallarmé and Rim- 
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baud who were able to take hackneyed words and ideas and give them 
new life. For a short time he was the central figure of a group which 
gathered in a café on the left bank and which talked of launching a 
poetic movement of final limits, Ultranimisme, but, as Maurice Chapelan 
has wisely written, Audiberti’s manner admits of only one school, Audi- 
bertisme, which can be composed of only one member, at once the mas- 
ter and the terrific disciple. 





There has been no sign of evolution either in Audiberti’s subjects or 
in his style. The poetic volumes which followed Race des hommes, bear- 
ing the titles Des Tonnes de Semence, Toujours, and Vive Guitare, all 
demonstrate the thematic vastness which appears the poet's natural at- 
mosphere. At times is would seem that he is intent on accomplishing a 
mission, once proposed by Lautréamont, of remaking the Romantic poem. 
A long, lyric meditation on the ocean and shorter pieces on Solomon, 
Semiramis, and Catherine the Great express passion, power, and destiny 
but omit sentimentality and tenderness. Perhaps an even more temerar- 
ious project, that of modernizing Baudelaire, was the inspiration of “A la 
créole.” Each of the volumes, and notably Vive Guitare, contains a few 
short lyrics usually written in lines of seven or eight syllables which 
naturally lack the amplitude, sonority, and’ complication of the long 
poems. These brief songs, however, do not appear as the author’s proper 
realm; rather are his thought and respiration attuned to the full and 
impressive Alexandrine. In expressing the intense, the cruel, and the 
vast, Audiberti finds his true measure. 

Elements of the swift and torrential burst which give so much of 
Audiberti’s verse an epic tone and which impede to some degree ready 
comprehension find their way into everything he writes. He is supposed 
to have said one time that the voice of things is not very explicit and 
that it is the duty of the writer to amplify it. For him this summons 
applies as well to prose as to poetry; his novels and especially his plays 
are filled with lyric outbursts. Although the development of the intrigue 
is more hindered than helped by this poetic complement, its presence aids 
in giving a mysterious meaning to reality. The story of Zouizoui, told in 
the novel Septiéme, and that of Satto, related in Abraxas, transcend the 
narrow limits of a story, thanks to the addition of poetic imagery. In the 
former, envious desire for a neighboring apartment dominates a woman's 
life and it is to the author's credit that the apartment gradually assumes 
living stature capable of harming and healing; in the latter work the 
travels of a young Italian from Ravenna become a poetic odyssey. One 
of Audiberti’s most curious novels called La Nd has, as one finds the title 
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indicates, mountain snow for its subject and often reaches an epic tone. 

Audiberti’s vocabulary is unpredictable; so too are the actions of his 
characters. In recent years a part of his activity has been the writing of 
plays and in this form he has shown the intention of making the stage 
more poetic. As successively Le Mal Court, Les Femmes du boeuf, and 
La Féte noire have been produced, the journalistic press has labeled them 
as incomprehensible. Their reaction is understandable, for in Audiberti’s 
plays immediate realities are quickly swirled by a torrent of words into 
the realm of cosmic revolt, universal passion, and gigantic evil. That the 
author, as in his poetry, indulges in comical or satiric byplay does not 
militate for clarity. Thus he has found few champions. Philippe Sou- 
pault, the staunch advocate of complete literary liberty, has taken his 
defense, reminding detractors that our twentieth century is an age in 
which the inconceivable is likely to be the product of the immediate 
future. He praises La Féte noire as a splendid example of a new type of 
play which has been liberated from the shackles imposed by the natur- 
alists, by the “Théatre libre,” and by the psychological dramatists. 

In Audiberti, despite his difficulty and excess, one has the creator of 
a sort of magic. Like the snuff box of one of his characters, his idea may 
contain something as simple as tobacco or as devastating as cruelty and 
passion. Illogical and strange as is his succession of images, out of them 
emerges that picture he has set himself to paint, existence at once tor- 
tured and comic, man with coexistent grandiose, petty, cruel, and tender 
sentiments, and his relationships with an extremely complicated modern 
world. 


KENNETH CORNELL, author of a book on Adolphe Retté, will soon 
complete a general study of French Symbolism. He is Assistant Professor 
of French at Yale Unwersity. 
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The Prophetism of 
Georges Bernanos 


“Cette génération est-elle encore assez vivante pour soutenir 
l'épreuve d’une clairvoyance désespérée?” 


Prophets are suspect. At all times their appearance has disturbed, their 
message shocked or outraged their contemporaries who try to escape 
from the exigencies and the consequences of man’s individual and social 
drama into the ever-ready hiding ground of conformism, which seem- 
ingly offers secular security, at the price of submission to the powers of 
Mammon and Force. 

It is a commonplace to refer to the prophet’s lot as a deplorable one. 
He is not recognized as such in his own country, nor, for that matter, 
anywhere. He remains a voice crying in the wilderness, unheard, unheed- 
ed, and always misunderstood. That wilderness, as Bernanos well knew, 
is as desolate and as empty as the barren empire of the omnipresent 
Tempter. It is man-made, thriving on the laziness of the heart and the 
corruption of the brain of contemporaries, on their almost panicky re- 
fusal to face truth revealed in lightning and thunder. Modern society, 
basically materialistic in both its dominant totalitarian and democratic 
forms, holds savage penalties indeed for him who, ignoring, distrusting 
or despising established conformist behavior patterns and refusing to 
put his trust in the ready-made formulae and slogans of the available 
political “isms,” disturbs, and thus threatens to upset, an order of mere 
convention or arbitrary enforcement,—for him who breaks the fragile 
law of prevalent taboos, established to prohibit the radically honest 
approach to the grave issue of the salvation or the damnation of Man 
and the Citadel. Even the Church, although in no position to elude the 
problem, seems merely to take cognizance of, rather than to recognize 
wholeheartedly the persistence of a distinct, and theologically entirely 
legitimate, Christian prophetism in our time, and regards the phenom- 
enon, which is manifest in every generation, with an uneasy caution, 
almost with suspicion. 

Loneliness, then, has been and will be the fate of the prophet. He is 
singled out for martyrdom, for he accomplishes the destiny of his particu- 
lar vocation. He has been called to perform a specific mission. This 
cannot be accomplished without the acceptance of a certain detachment 
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and isolation regarding worldly affairs. To the faithful, that loneliness is 
not so much a penalty as an indispensable penitence. It is, notwithstand- 
ing the unbeliever’s claim to the contrary, the very prerequisite for the 
prophet’s vision and message. 

The German poet Stefan George, a pagan, and no spiritual kinsman 
of the great French Catholic writer, has perfectly stated the case when 
he wrote: 


The seer is unthanked, he meets with spite and stones 
When he predicts disaster, with rage and stones when it occurs. 


Georges Bernanos himself, writing on Léon Bloy (who, together with 
Drumont and Péguy, represents a vital link in that spiritual lineage of 
Christian prophetism in contemporary France, to which the author of 
Sous le Soleil de Satan so clearly belongs), hints even more eloquently 
at the tragic solitude of the prophet: 


. . . Only the horror of these visions remain with him, when the 
moment has come to reveal them to the world, and the certainty 
that this horror does not lie. No matter! His act of witness is not 
that of a man who foresees, but of a man who sees, who is the 
single one to see what he sees, his own eyes fixed on this point of 
history, his index finger raised, amidst the horrible crowd of idlers. 


Indeed, the writer-prophet is, first of all, a highly sensitive instrument, 
readied for its specific function by a vocation as mysterious and arbitrary 
as are the ways of grace, vibrating to the impetus of revelation. He is 
compelled and ordered to convey and to share his vision, but he does 
not market his predictions like a cheap fortune teller. It is not the pre- 
diction that matters, but its origin, and then its fate. The resentment, 
the distrust, that strange stubborn resistance of the crowd, regarding the 
prophet'’s status, his stature and his activities, stem from the well founded 
suspicion that his urging and his chastizing generally have an ominous 
practical meaning: they hold unbearable threats against an ill or well 
acquired material and ideological comfort, and especially against the great 
illusion that temporal security within the framework even of morally 
rotten social conditions is able to guarantee, with a maximum of earthly 
possessions, a minimum of spiritual safety. 

Our modern world, with its seemingly triumphant materialism and 
omnipotent science, denies the very existence of prophets. They seem, 
indeed, strangely obsolete, and out of place, to those blind enough to 
congratulate themselves that the spiritual has, at last, been again driven 
underground, into prefabricated, mass-produced catacombs. We could not 
think, however, of any age to stand in such dire need of prophets as our 
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atomic one, where state-controlled science, following a practically un- 
controlled course of destruction, tends to create a worldwide landscape 
more than evocative of Bernanos prophetic book-title Les Grands Cime- 
tiéres sous la lune. 


The term of “prophet” has, admittedly, often been abused. Impostors 
have hidden behind it. No question is more open to dispute than what 
qualities constitute true prophetism, and how to judge of their authen- 
ticity. Bernanos did not conceive of himself in the réle of a prophet 
who shakes the mass imagination. His worldly responsibilities were 
many. Father of six, always harassed by economic problems, in spite 
of the success of his novels never truly able to live by his pen, he was 
tied to this world by the bonds of need. Moreover, he had friends, he 
was the most loving of fathers, sociable rather than retiring in his ways, 
to such an extent that he was available to whoever dropped in to see 
him in the cafés or bistros he favored, and where he loved to work, 
because, as he put it, he liked to meet a brotherly glance when he looked 
up from his manuscript. There was nothing about him of the Old- 
Testament-style prophet. Only the charlatan needs disguise. Anybody 
who knew Bernanos can readily subscribe to his own description of the 
prophet as a man like many others when not possessed by that vision 
which forever makes him a stranger among those who do not share 
his knowledge and his torments, a human being suddenly apart from 
the typical: a solitary. What he wrote about Léon Bloy is in many ways 
true of himself: 

He's a good fellow, very much like those one meets every day 
in the local train, sometimes he disappoints, often he imitates, 
often indeed he makes one smile, and one of the horrible little 
learned dunces who now speak in the name of youth would will- 
ingly pronounce that he doesn’t know what he is talking about; 
perhaps we too have not always a very clear idea, but we will 
know later, the future will take good care that we understand. 
The old man doesn’t know what he is talking about, but the 
Angel who speaks to his soul knows it for him .. . 


Vocatus!—Of that call, from which there is no escape, Georges Bernanos 
was always dolorously aware, and there is not one of his polemic books, 
I think, where this word does not occur and recur like a leitmotif. Per- 
petual awareness of the gift received, an even greater awareness of the 
tremendous responsibility involved in this gift, humble acceptance of 
a role no man in his senses would solicit or take lightheartedly (since 
it must be taken like a cross, forever to be carried under the spiteful 
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and hostile cries of the predestined victims, deaf to the warning )—these 
are the more distinct signs of an authentic prophet, and the true measure 
of his distinction. Bernanos knew that the vital part of the prophecy 
was not the prediction as such but its accomplishment, and that the 
latter must often be achieved, in prefiguration, within the prophet him- 
self. Once again, we refer to his essay Dans l’amitié de Léon Bloy, which 
at times reads like a spiritual self-description: 


Oh, we are not exactly a race of prophets, like the Jews, we do 
not utter prophecies, but we fulfill them very well. We are not 
a race of prophets, to such a degree that our prophets themselves 
are scarcely distinguishable from other citizens, and we perform 
miracles only at the last minute, when there is no way of doing 
anything else .. . 


Prophetism is the essence of Bernanos’ work. Yet he is no visionary, 
solely engaged in foretelling either disaster or salvation. He gives testi- 
mony of his own time, first of all, unafraid, uncompromising, radically 
honest. His daring lies in his audacity in taking an unyielding stand 
as a Christian, whatever the consequences. In Scandale de la vérité, we 
find the following lines which are indicative of his attitude: 


The scandal does not consist in not telling the truth, but in not 
telling it entire, in slipping in a lie by omission which leaves it 
intact on the outside but, like a cancer, gnaws at its heart and 
entrails. 


Maybe is it only because of the ever widening gap, the ever growing 
discrepancy between social reality and spiritual revendication in a more 
and more thoroughly dechristianized world that an audacious witness, 
endowed with the courage to cling to the simple truths of the moral 
law codified in the Beatitudes, takes so striking a stature as to play the 
role of a prophet. For prophecy, in Bernanos’ work, has its inspiration 
and impulse in the writer's specifically Christian non-conformism. He 
judges the modern world according to the most exacting moral stand- 
ards of a Christianity which is radically aware of the non-conformist 
essence of its origin and its spiritual exigencies regarding society. The 
apocalyptic character of that prophecy is merely our distorted perspec- 
tive: it would not appear awe-inspiring if Christianity had lived up to 
its promises, instead of deserting or perverting them. 

The impatience of the religious moralist is a prominent feature of 
the prophet. This must not be confused with a reformer’s eagerness 
for social change. When Bernanos writes on public affairs, he is not 
compelled by a political reformer’s urge. He addresses his audience, 
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his time, with the age-old tone and tune that the Kingdom of God 
is coming, and it is obvious that he longs for and wants to hasten that 
“coming of the Lord.” The unbelievers of all denominations have not 
failed, in this respect, to accuse the Christian idealist, the Catholic 
moralist, of “quixotism.” Now it is entirely true that Bernanos’ pam- 
phlets and treaties, his spiritualized polemic, deal with social and political 
matters of our time not only in a theological vocabulary but in the light 
of religion, and more particularly in that of the Gospel. However daring 
the procedure, it has revealed itself, we think, as more illuminating 
and all-embracing than the hopelessly inadequate terminology of the 
sociologists and political propagandists, which is more and more unable 
to cope with the complex conditions of our confused world. 

Georges Bernanos has spoken the language of Christian honor. To 
restore that honor has been his main concern, and naturally enouzh this 
preoccupation has only increased the chorus of voices denouncing either 
his “quixotism” or his “conceitedness.” But he was neither ignorant of 
the ways of the world nor was he vainglorious. “Je ne me sens pas du 
tout la conscience du monde,” he wrote in his admirable posthumous 
pamphlet Les Enfants humiliés, and, previously, he had already declared: 
“Je ne suis pas un écraseur.” Much more revealing, and relevant, however, 
than these almost defensive statements are his pertinent texts, his defi- 
nitions of that Christian honor he wants to be restored and reinstated: 

. what is most lacking in the degenerate survivors of chivalrous 
Christendom is the sense of honor . . . It no longer suffices to 
say “a Christian.” One must say “a Christian who does not lie,” 
even by omission, who gives the whole truth, does not give it 
mutilated. Let this second chivalry begin by saving honor 

Honor and charity are key words in Bernanos’ universe. He opposes 
the “Christian risk” to the materialism of the so-called realists, to their 
philosophy of expediency and “lesser evil,” to their prudence, in which 
he sees nothing but cowardice preparing the reign of the technological 
and totalitarian monster. Untiringly he reminds his readers that “the 
world is won by risking” and that “the power of Money is confronted 
by the power of God.” 

He considers this risk, which is of supernatural essence, as the only 
remaining efficacious defiance available to truly free men unwilling to 
give up their souls to tyrannical collectivism of whatever denomination 
or disguise. In its simplicity, and by virtue of its simplicity, this thesis 
is of a most radical nature, since it does not allow any compromise, so 
dear to the “bien-pensants,” whom he despised—or rather pitied, even 
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in his most violent epithets. André Rousseaux, whose early essay on 
Georges Bernanos ou l'homme total remains one of the best introductions 
into the world of the great Catholic writer, has found the most precise 
formula for Bernanos’ demand and aspiration: “La Charité—ou I’Enfer!” 
With Bernanos, this drastic antinomy does not solely apply to the 
individual, perpetually solicited to make his choice between good and 
evil, between salvation and damnation. This alternative applies as well 
individual, perpetually solicited to make his choice between good and 
evil, between salvation and damnation. This alternative apples as well 
to society as such, to the entire social organism, confronted with the 
same choice, torn by the same dilemma. When Bernanos reminds us 
that we cannot serve at the same time Mammon and God, Power and 
God, and that we must restore honor and justice to the poor and the 
weak, he does not aim at the individual reader alone. He directs his 
appeal to the Citadel of Mankind, to society, or rather to that entity he 
would still like to call Christianity. One of his most daring achieve- 
ments—and this must be stressed!—has thus been to discuss, on an 
even higher level than that of international law, the grave issue of 
collective guilt in the social and the political domains, which, to him, 
are subject to and dependent on the sphere of the spiritual. Bernanos 
proclaims that the Kingdom of God is man’s only salvation. In this 
respect the work of the novelist and the work of the essayist are inti- 
mately related. In the individual domain—that of the heroes of his 
novels—the issue is eternal salvation or damnation; in the general do- 
main—that of his pamphlets—the salvation or damnation of humanity, 
of Christianity. It has been the great temerity of Bernanos to transfer 
into the realms of concrete everyday life, and in a vocabulary accessible 
and comprehensible to everyone, the theological and spiritual affirmations 
of Catholic doctrine. He claims, in fact, not only that “le mal est parmi 
nous,” but that the Master of Evil exists, that he is manifest and in- 
carnate everywhere, in all spheres and strata of individual and social life, 
that Satan is not only the enemy of each individual but of the whole 
Citadel as well. The latter participates wholly and constantly in the 
spiritual combat which the individual wages daily with the Tempter. 
Luc Estang, who has published a remarkably searching and scholarly 
essay, Présence de Bernanos, approved and endorsed by the latter some 
time before his death, has very lucidly defined this double meaning, both 

individualistic and collectivistic, of Bernanos’ prophetism: 
It is enough to understand it in the sense of a dialectics of history 


whose eternal realities and temporal facts compose the contra- 
dictions which are resolved in an eschatological affirmation .. . 
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Bernanos carries over the Christian risk of individual conduct to 
social conduct . . . On the individual plane, the madness of the 
Beatitudes flings a challenge to worldly wisdom; on the social 
plane, their realities clash with political realism; they rise up 
against moralism and against the “moral order,” which alike are 
the enemies of supernatural risk. 


Bernanos was under no delusion regarding the immediate fate of his 
message. We know many a melancholic statement of his in this respect: 
The bitter irony of claiming to persuade and convince, when my 


deep certitude is that the part of the world still capable of re- 
demption belongs solely to the children, the heroes and the martyrs. 


For he knew the power of the adversary, of the Other, of Satan. Of that 
fallen angel, jealous of God’s work, jealous of God manifest in man, 
Bernanos has, with quiet assurance, as only the certitude of faith can 
provide, proclaimed the nefarious omnipresence, not only in the manifes- 
tations of individual disorder but also in those of public life, in the 
social and political domain. He knew the appalling indifference of many 
of his contemporaries, withdrawn into the egoism of their hardened 
souls, into their refusal to be touched by the distress of either their 
brother or the perils threatening society. He knew all about the sly 
ways of eluding Christian responsibility, the escapist ruses, the hypo- 
critical excuses of these “soft monsters,” as he was in the habit of calling 
the lukewarm, of whom it has been said that God vomits them from 
his mouth. The great solitary was no dupe of their ways: 
I do not write in order to please either pious men or pious 
women, I know them: they are rather fond of themselves. Who 
honors them, honors God: who censures them, blasphemes—ad- 
mirable security. It is obvious that a word will not change anything, 


that even the iron of a pikehead would be bent against such a 
hide. So let us think only of the men of good will! 


When addressing the “bien-pensants,” or rather, when scolding them, 
Bernanos reached many a peak of violent eloquence, which occasionally 
seems devoid of even elementary charity. But then he suspected them 
of being, either ignorantly or knowingly, engaged in a conspiracy to 
betray that Christian honor which to him holds the key to the perpetua- 
tion and renascence of Christianity: 
We are weary of seeing them unceasingly involve Christian 
honor in their silly pastimes; they vie with one another in com- 
promising it, and every time they lose—for they lose every time— 
they pirouette around and start again. 
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Bernanos was socially conscious enough not to ignore that the well-to-do 
classes constituted the core of these detested conformists. His concern was 
with a justice more transcendent than the social alone, however; he was 
deeply alarmed and shocked at the spiritual danger which those appar- 
ently devoted Christians brought upon themselves and others while cling- 
ing to hypocritical selfishness. The warnings of the writer-prophet were 
to become more and more urgent, for he did not foresee and foretell 
temporal disaster only but spiritual perdition as well: 


A class, just like an individual, may be the victim of its errors, 
but it is really dishonored only by its heart. This deficiency has, 
moreover, a name: the contempt for risk. 


This, obviously enough, is quoted from the significantly entitled La 
Grande Peur des bien-pensants where we also find the following analysis: 


Assuredly one of the most tragic misconceptions in the inner life 
is the illusion of those wretches who imagine that they can find, 
in the nether-most depths of mediocrity, a refuge from the errors 
called mortal, alone defined, and alone feared: above these aborted 
destinies resound the yelping of demons, the very joy of Satan, 
huge and black. 


What Bernanos could hardly forgive the conformists among the co- 
religionists and compatriots, was their hiding behind conservatism; for 
conservatism mattered to him only in the sense that he wanted to con- 
serve what was worth conserving: the traditional true values of French 
Christian civilization. “He who says conservative says above all conser- 
vator of himself,” he wrote in La Grande Peur des bien-pensants, un- 
masking the hidden, and hideous, reason for that fear: terror before the 
announced coming of the reign of the Poor, panic before the instinctive 
knowledge that, in order to remain free, to live up to the essence of 
Christian faith, man must fight, sacrifice and face the prospect of giving 
up his life and his earthly belongings,—that perpetual fear of risk. In 
his brutal frankness, and in the unequivocal terms he always used, 
Bernanos warned: “You are dead if Poverty curses you. Do not bring 
upon this world the curse of poverty!” And he continues, in Les Grands 
Cimetiéres sous la lune, that great polemic essay of our time: “To become 
the béte noire of free men and of the poor, with a program like that 
of the Gospels—admit that that’s enough to make people laugh.”— 
The violence of his inspired language aroused against Bernanos the 
violent abuse of many of his antagonists. His pamphlets have not only 
met with the indignant outcry of the totalitarian fanatics. As furious 
as the outburst of the disciples of the extremist political pseudo-religions 
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of our time, impatient to take the place of Christianity, has been the 
rage of the Christian conformists, of the “bien-pensants.” 

“La colére des imbéciles remplit le monde,” Bernanos wrote in 
acknowledgment. The fury of the mediocrities, afraid of the implications 
of so total and radical a Christian revendication as was Bernanos’, has 
been a steady echo to his writings. For by restoring to the Beatitudes 
their spiritually literal, or their literally spiritual, bearing and scope, 
their most revolutionary meaning, by making them the measure for 
judging man’s behavior in the world, the individual’s behavior in society, 
the century’s place in Eternity, Bernanos delivered a most disquieting 
message to the morally lukewarm, or the non-committal, who had 
made their peace with an always more equivocal and always more de- 
christianized environment. It is evident that Bernanos threatened their 
tranquility, their artifical good conscience more decisively than any 
revolutionary writer of marxist observance could ever have accomplished. 
For he spoke a language which they could not help recognizing, even 
when trying hard not to listen, since they were Christians, after all, 
even though no longer so before all else . . . What Bernanos seemed 
to insinuate and, in fact, really affirmed, was nothing less than this: 
not only an individual, but also a country, a society, can live in a state 
of mortal sin, if it yields to Mammon and Force, to spite and fear, 
those demons working for the spiritual pauperization and desintegration 
of humanity. According to Bernanos, who proclaimed that our destiny 
in this world was under Satan’s Star, if Charity did not redeem us, the 
Devil struggles with God not only for each individual soul but, with 
equal persistence, for the collective soul, for the souls of all inhabitants 
of the earth. To oppose this conspiracy, to fight against it in every 
domain therefore represents for the faithful, in an apparently temporal 
stratum which however transcends into the sphere of the supernatural, the 
same Christian duty as the refusal to grant access to the Tempter in his 
own individual soul. 


Bernanos’ prophecy, or his essential message, was intimately, and most 
consciously, related to France. It cannot be denied that he belonged 
to the “France-is-the-salt-of-the-earth” school of thought. There is doubt- 
less a strong gallican element in his attitude. No one endorsed more 
wholeheartedly the definition of France as “la fille ainée de l'Eglise.” This 
theme is recurrent in all of his pamphlets: 

Each one is able to respond to God’s summons, but each does it 

in his own way, and the way of the French is truly theirs alone, 


and resounds through History. Gesta Dei per Francos, that means: 
History responds to God in a French way. 
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Even more revealing than these lines from Dans l'amitié de Léon Bloy 
is the following excerpt from Scandale de la vérité: 
I hope, I believe that France is Christ’s chosen kingdom, I force 


nobody to share this hope and this belief. I could not separate 
one or the other from the idea I have of my country. 


But Bernanos always made a distinction between patriotism and nation- 
alism. For him, who often enough reaffirmed what he stated in Les Grands 
Cimetiéres sous la lune, 


I am not, never have been, and never will be national, even if 
the Government of the Republic should one day accord me the 
last rites that bear this name. 


France, as “fille ainée de l’Eglise,” had particular spiritual responsibilities, 
which always engaged her and thus Christian honor—to use once 
again that key word. Relentlessly invoking that “Honor,” he wrote, 
during the war years, from his isolated farm in the Brazilian jungle, 
his fighting articles, published two years ago under the title of Le Chemin 
de la croix-des-dmes, his wise and dolorous war diary Les Enfants humiliés, 
and his well known Lettres aux Anglais. The latter contain an important 
clarification regarding his attitude towards his country, whose destiny, 
he feels, holds the fate of all free men. It is the mission of France, he 
insists, to save liberty by saving it above all against the “robots” of 
our modern age. The title of his essay La France contre les robots 
symbolizes this program. During the last ten years of his life, he 
abandoned the novel (what penitence and what a sacrifice for so 
gifted a creative writer who dearly loved the medium of fiction! ), in 
order to dedicate himself in his essays to preaching the advent of “a new 
chivalry . . . that which will overcome the barbarity of the engineer.” 
It would be hypocritical not to mention the fact that Bernanos, 
who has untiringly denounced the fascist and bolshevist brand of 
modern political and economical monstrosities, was not fond of the 
ideological and social structure of the United States, which he strongly 
suspected of harboring a dangerously anti-spiritual, anti-traditional trend 
toward technological “robot” civilization. He never abandoned that 
basic intellectual hostility, these alarmed misgivings, which he expressed 
already, in rather violent language, in La Grande Peur des bien-pensants: 
The bestial activity of which America provides the model, and 
which so crassly tends to reduce manners to uniformity, as a 


final consequence will keep each generation at such a tension 
that every sort of tradition will become impossible. 
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In the temporal domain of the life of nations, France was, to Bernanvs, 
the spiritual hope of the world. He knew that hope to be in mortal 
danger, and his last years were overshadowed by that apprehension, as 
they were poisoned by the many vicious attacks he had to suffer from 
the fanatics of the right and the left. His spiritualized patriotism was, 
however, devoid of nationalistic arrogance. In Lettres aux Anglais, 
Bernanos defines himself as a Frenchman and a Christian, (as a French- 
man and therefore a Christian, as he once said elsewhere) : 
My race is too old and too illustrious to be defined; it is named. 
I bear its name, I bear the name it has given me. I neither de- 
served it, nor paid for it, nor is it distinct from me, it and I are 
but one. I try to bear it as I try to bear the name of Catholic, that 
is to say naturally, as naturally and simply as I can. To be humble 
does not at all mean to seek out humiliations, which can be done 
only with great imprudence and pride; # is enough to be what 
one is, neither more nor less, beneath God's gaze. 


This last sentence is the very portrait of the great writer, who was 
entirely the man of his books. From this derives his interpretation of 
“vocatus.” To be oneself, naturally and simply, to accept one’s destiny, 
to yield to the calling: 
The instant that this man, this woman accept their lot, accept 
themselves humbly—the mystery of Creation is fulfilled in them, 
while thus without knowing it they run the risk of their human 
condition, and realize themselves fully in the charity of Christ. 
In short, they are saints. A saint does not live on his income, he 
lives on his capital, he utterly commits his soul. 


This “engagement total” was Bernanos’, long before there was so much 
talk about a “littérature engagée.” In Les Enfants humiliés, we find the 
following confession which, in its great simplicity and humility, estab- 
lishes the limitations within which Bernanos the prophet undertook 
to accomplish his mission: 
I have received my share of truth as each of you has received 
his, and I have come very late to understand that I shall add 
nothing to it, that my sole hope of serving it is only by con- 
forming my witness and my life to it. 


Bernanos is closest to everyone of us, faithful and unbeliever, in his 
role as a prophetic writer giving testimony of our present day world 
and prophesying its more obviously social destiny. The novelty and 
the daring of his political essays consist in abandoning and surpassing 
the vocabulary as well as the perspective of the mere sociologist, in re- 
placing them by the terminology and the views of the theologian. 
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Since Bernanos’ appearance in the arena, political polemics have acquired 
new dignity, and more respected standing; for by elevating the debate 
to new spiritual heights, he has given it a new dimension, where 
everything becomes apparent or transparent through the introduction 
and the intervention of the supernatural in the temporal. In Bernanos’ 
work, this new dimension of the supernatural is not only complemen- 
tary, but dominant. 


There can be no doubt that his terminology and his scale of moral 
values are those of the Catholic Church, of which he has always been 
an obedient son, in spite of his audacities as a non-conformist writer. 
Nevertheless, Bernanos has always been, to the so-called “realists” of the 
clergy, a source of great concern, a matter of much embarrassment, and 
he has written many a book which the more prudent ecclesiastics would 
have refused to endorse by their imprimatur. Efforts were made, after 
his death, to cover up under circumstantial eulogies the more significant 
incidents of his rather stormy relationship with bien-pensant Church 
officials who tried to protect their docile flock from the contagion 
of the Christian risk 4 la Bernanos. And yet all this is a rather simple 
matter. If Bernanos has often found and used violent terms of censure 
and condemnation not only in regard to the political régimes of 
his own country but also for certain temporal undertakings of the 
clergy, as, for instance, and above all, in the Spanish Civil War, his 
language and his motive were again those of a prophet, for prophets 
chastize the things they love: 
If it happens that I bring the Church into question, it is not 
with the preposterous aim of helping to reform it. I do not 
believe that the Church is capable of being humanly reformed, 
at least as Luther and Lamennais understood it. I do not 
wish it to be perfect, it is alive . . . That being so, why 
bring it in question, is it said? Why, because it is always 
in question. It is from it that I have everything, nothing can 
reach me save through it. 


This unequivocal statement, vibrating with sincerity, is from Les 
Grands Cimetiéres sous la lune. It is rather surprising, therefore, that 
even Father Duployé, O. P., an apologist rather than a detractor of 
Bernanos, wrote in his review of that outstanding pamphlet in La Vie 
Intellectuelle, over ten years ago: 
His basic mistake is in conceiving the Church exclusively on the 
prophetic model and, as a result, in dreaming of a chimerical 


existence for it which leads him to misunderstand the con- 
ditions of its real existence. 
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But criticism came also from other quarters. As he has deliberately 
placed himself in his social writings on the spiritual plane of the 
supernatural, Bernanos has often been denounced as an enemy of 
Reason and Progress. That accusation is the result of over-simplifi- 
cation, and the case must be stated in more detail. As a Christian, 
Bernanos knew that man, while violating the secret of the tree of 
knowledge, has eaten from the forbidden fruit. He knew to what 
extent intelligence and knowledge conspire to create a pride which 
can well lead to deny the existence of God, if man dares believe 
himself as being “emancipated” in regard to good and evil. But, as 
far as reason is concerned, Bernanos denounced only that quality 
of technical progress which dehumanizes, and he opposes, in reason 
and progress, only that monstrous assumption that, thanks to their 
reign, we “shall be like God”—as Satan untiringly insinuates since 
the precedent of Eden. In one of his latest articles, “L’Hewre des 
Saints,” published in the review Le Cheval de Troie, Bernanos makes 
the point of his thesis: 
The intelligence . . . [is not] powerless to make anything out 
of creation, but it is unable to penetrate its meaning, to grasp 
it, in the precise sense of the word. That is because creation 
is an act of love. Intelligence reduced to its own strength thinks 
it can see in nature only indifference and cruelty, but what it 
discovers there is its own cruelty.1 We are beginning, for 
example, to understand that a society organized by it—or at 
least by the degraded form of intelligence called technique— 
will be pitiless, not only for the elements suspected of producing 
less than they consume, but also for everything which will not 
think in harmony with the monstrous collective consciousness. 


Bernanos further developed this point in La France contre les robots, 
and in all of his last writings. He was haunted and obsessed by the 
peril of the atomic age which, he prophesied, would deliver mankind 
to the hideous Moloch of a totalitarian machine-age, establish a world- 
wide “régime des Suspects.” Particularly striking in this respect are 
his remarks in Dans l’amitié de Léon Bloy: 
The modern world has two enemies, childhood and poverty. 
In a technical civilization whose only rule is efficiency, what 
else is childhood but an inefficient period of life which must 
be shortened as much as possible, even suppressed. Childhood 
is not much use and poverty no use at all . . . Hideous me- 
chanical civilization in fact has not only turned men, merely, 
into proletarians, it has made men’s consciences proletarian. 


1This reads very much like one of most relevant refutations of the central 
affirmation of existentialist philosophy! 
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For even more suspect in the eyes of the consciously or unconsciously 
totalitarian minded conformists than the prophet himself are those 
whose cause he champions: the children, the poor, or rather: Child- 
hood and Poverty. For they hold, in Bernanos’ universe, the key to 
redemption, the key that opens the Kingdom of God, the coming of 
which would mean the coming of that Justice which is to do away 
with the most pernicious, persistent and elusive enemy Bernanos met 
and denounced at every step: /imjustice . . . “everywhere present, 
nowhere does it confront one.” In his Les Grands Cimetiéres sous 
la lune, he stated: 
I have always thought that the modern world sinned against 
the spirit of youth, and that this crime would lead to its death. 
It is clear that the Gospel saying, “You cannot serve God and 
Mammon,” has its naturalist equivalent: “You cannot at the 
same time serve the spirit of youth and the spirit of cupidity.” 


Hence his constant demanding and urging: 


Yes or no, are you able to rejuvenate the world? The Gospel 
is always young, it is you who are old . . . Quick, become 
children again! It cannot be as hard as one thinks. For lack 
of living your faith, your faith is no longer alive, it has become 
abstract, it is, so to speak, disincarnate. Perhaps we will find 
in the disincarnation of the Word the true cause of our mis- 
fortunes . . . 


Almost twenty years ago, long before Bernanos started publishing 

his pamphlets, and when he was only or mainly known as the author 

of the unforgettable novel Sous le soleil de Satan, André Rousseaux, 

the eminent literary critic of Le Figaro, wrote some remarks on the 

great Catholic writer which still sum up the essence of his work: 
Bernanos said, right off . . . that the important thing was to 
know what man makes of God . . . He said. that a good Chris- 
tian is not so fond of miracles, because miracles mean that 
God is looking after His concerns Himself, and we prefer 
to see to God’s concerns. Quite simply, he makes God reappear 
in man. That is to say, in His place... 


In spite of the great and lasting success of his novels, and the many 
passionate debates provoked by his pamphlets, George Bernanos is 
not precisely “en vogue,” even in his native France, and, as the pres- 
ent writer knows only too well from the failure of his efforts to 
promote Bernanos’ writings here, he is known only to the initiated 
few in the United States. Be that as it may: his message will meet 
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the fate he foresaw for it in his most intimate book, Les Enfants 
humiliés: 


What matter, in any case, whether my work lives on? The grace 
I await is that it should live anew, were it in another century, 
another time, another earth, another soul, and which will know 
naught of me, not even my name. There is greater honor in 
living anew than in living on.* 


ERNST ERICH NOTH, as the above article bears witness, has now turned 
to authorship in a third language. His most recently published book és 
Bridges over the Rhine. He is editor of Books Abroad and Associate 
Professor at the University of Oklahoma. 





*The quotations from Bernanos and other writers have been translated by 
Philip Stephan. 
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Mallarmé’s Un Coup de Dés 
an exegesis os 
by Robert Greer Cohn o° 


is an illuminating study of that strange hermetic work, more 
penetrating, we are convinced, and more comprehensive than 
all previous attempts to uncover its meaning. Every aspect 
receives consideration, from the symbolic value of the single 
letters to the poem’s ultimate cosmic vision. A parallel is 
suggested with the Finnegan’s Wake of James Joyce, and the 
esthetic principles are explained that inspire the unique spatial 
arrangement of the words on the page. 




















Handsomely bound in light grey linen, the volume includes 
a facsimile of Un Coup de Dés as a separate booklet. The 
edition is strictly limited—place your order without delay. 
Through your bookseller, or send $3.75 (check or money 
order) to Yale French Studies, Harkness Hall, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 
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